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GENERAL RITCHIE, C.-IN-C. EIGHTH ARMY, HOLDS A PRESS CONFERENCE 
ATTENTIVE PRESS CORRESPONDENTS, PRIOR 


General Neil Ritchie, who, it will be recalled, assumed command of the Eighth Army 
in Libya on November 26, in the middle of the second offensive of the Libyan 
war, is here seen holding an aj fresco Press conference in the desert. Like all our 
modern commanders, he appreciates to the tull the advantages of giving newspaper 
correspondents every facility for seeing exactly what is happening, while asking them 
to observe discretion in their reports. The Press reports on the present battle have 


| 


IN THE DESERT. THE GENERAL ADDRESSES 
TO THE GREAT BATTLE NEAR TOBRUK. 
been a model of graphic description, and yet of guarded utterances. From the concentration 


ef their expressions—-their jobs being no sinecure-—they are hearing inside information 
Press correspondents wear Army uniform, and, especially in such a conflict as the 
Libyan battle, share the same dangers as regular soldiers. Casualties among them 
have been numerous. The General is forty-five years old, and spent his first twenty 


years of Army service in the Black Watch. 
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HE fierce Russian fight before Kharkov, the 
tenacity of the British resistance to Rommel’s 
desert offensive, and the K.A.F.’s feat in dropping 
two thousand or more tons of high explosives on 
Cologne in ninety minutes are reminders at the time 
of writing that, though all sorts of indescribably grim 
ordeals may be, and almost certainly are, ahead of us, 
the task of building a brave new world may con- 
ceivably come on us sooner than we have any right 
to expect. The aerial bombardment of one of the 
great and historic cities of Western Europe seems a 
strange herald of Utopia, but it is tragically a necessary 
one. Our enemy, when he 
wiped out Warsaw, Rotterdam 
and Belgrade, and devastated 
our own cities, chose that form 
of warfare and must take the 
consequences. The war he 
started has got to be liquidated, 
and the sooner the better. In 
another year it may not be a 
thousand bombers poised over 
Cologne; and other places 
further afield and nearer the 
heart of the Reich ; it may be 
five thousand, it may be ten 
thousand. The war may end,, 
as many people imagined it 
would begin, with whole cities 
wiped out in a night of flame 
and thunder, and ancient com- 
munities dissolving under that 
terrible stress into their com- 
ponent parts. And then the 
brave new world will begin... . 


Or will it ? According to AN 
the prophets—the stars 
and the politicians, the high 
priests and the still higher 
intelligentsia — we shall 
inherit Utopia. Victory will 
ensure the fulfilment of all 
the unattainable dreams 
after which humanity has ==2- 
been hankering forcenturies : 
And they may be right. 
There is no reason, except 
one, why man, living on this 
richly stocked and excep- 
tionally pleasant and well- 
diversified planet, should 
not enjoy a full, happy 
and peaceful life for himself 
and his progeny. The only 
reason why he does not 
already do so appears to 
be himself. He could, as 
coyntless economists and 
reformers have pointed out, 
enjoy an ample sufficiency 
for his modest and_ reason- 
able needs, provided only 
that he would use his com- 
mon sense and moderation, 
and not be too grasping and 
impatient in his methods of 
obtaining it. Instead, he 
starves—or did before the 
war--in the midst of plenty. 
He prefers guns to butter, 
or, in some countries, bitter 
political and economic con- 
troversy —sometimes a trifle 
too grandiloquently called 
freedom. He wants security from suspicious and venge- 
ful neighbours, and subjects them to bombardment, 
invasion and persecution in order to obtain it. He 
wants peace, and demands armed alliances and wars 
to enforce it. He wants higher wages, to purchase 
more goods, and stops creating goods in order to 
obtain them. He wants a bigger margin of profit, and 
to get it reduces wages and with them his customers’ 
purchasing power. He knows what he wants, but 
goes about it in such a way as to defeat his own 
object. In other words, he is a fool. And that is 
where, as so many would-be guides to Utopia have 
found when the opportunity came to them to apply 
their preaching, the difficulty of all political and 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


social reform begins. We see the gleaming gates 
and towers of El Dorado almost within reach of our 
eager hands. And there, flowing fast and deep at 
our feet, is the unfordable stream of human nature. 
Don Quixote breaking his head on the windmills of 
La Mancha is no funnier a spectacle than a politician or 
publicist preaching a Utopia whose fulfilment depends 
on the elimination of human ambition, anger and vanity. 


In fact, before we get to Paradise this side of the 
grave we have got to change ourselves. We shall 
somehow have to undergo the process to which certain 





reasoning, reasonable and forbearing creatures. It 
could be done, no doubt. But until it is done I have 
a shrewd suspicion that the world will remain much 
as it is—a not wholly satisfactory place. 


After this, I suppose, I must expect to be set down 
as a cynic. To which I would make the cynic’s 
traditional retort that I am not a cynic but only a 
realist. I can see no reason why man cannot be 
changed, provided he will only try to change himself. 
To render post-war Britain a paradise requires nothing 
but the vigorous, whole-hearted and unanimous 
co-operation of the people of 
post-war Britain. But unless 

















QUEEN VICTORIA ON ASCOT HEATH. 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" OF JUNE 11, 1842. 


The engraving of the gun (top; left) is one of a senes we published to illustrate the Afghan war, 
bell (top; right) “‘ caused considerable sensation in the scientific world, respecting the means by whi 
diving-bell without communication with the external air for an indefinite period.” 
discoverer of the bell and kept the process a secret. 
to one o'clock the approach in the distance of her Majesty was signalled, and in 

entered upon Ascot Heath and progressed 


members of the Oxford Group were alleged in pre-war 
days to be anxious to subject Hitler and Himmler. 
And, indeed, if only human beings were a little easier 
to change, how easy of fulfilment our peace aims 
would become. If anyone could invent a simple 
way of changing people like Hitler—for the breed won't 
die with the obliteration from the map of Berchtes- 
gaden, any more than it did with the death of Attila 
or Napoleon or Jonathan Wild or Dick Turpin—into 
peaceable, honourable, unseeking, God-fearing gentle- 
men, he would be the greatest benefactor mankind 
has ever known. Indeed, it would probably suffice 
if he could change the ordinary man and woman 

that is, ninety-nine out of a hundred of us—into 


GUN. A DIVING-BELL,. 


then takine place. The Diving- trious. 
ch individuals may remain in a 
r Dr. Payerne, a Frenchman, professed to be the 
Fair weather and the Queen!” (lower engraving). “ At precisely a quarter 
two or three minutes more the Royal cortege 
at a slow trot up the racecourse.” 


that co-operation is forthcom- 
ing we shall not be better, but 
—after so much necessary but 
regrettable emphasis on de- 
struction and hatred—possibly 
worse off in the post-war world 
than we were in the pre-war 
one. We shall not be changed 
merely by entrusting our des- 
tinies to the Conservative Party 
or the Socialist Party or the 
Communist Party, or to the 
gentlemen of the various new 
parties and committees who 
are going, we are told, to make 
these older parties unnecessary 
For if we obstruct or infect 
their efforts by our envy, 
apathy, malice, laziness, ignor- 
ance, incompetence, and lack 
of faith and_ charity — as 
we did. those of their pre- 
decessors—all their benevolent 
efforts on our behalf will 
be unavailing. We _ shall 
continue, as before, to stew 
in our own juice. 


In other words, we can 
no more win the peace by 
merely wanting to than we 
can win the war. To beat 
the Nazi we have got to 
make ourselves tough, fear- 
less and indefatigable: to 
become all those things that 
: Ambassador Ribbentrop— 
2%: not without some apparent 
: reason at the time—told his 
master that we were not. 
And having, out of sheer 
necessity—for the alterna- 
tive was to be governed by 
Gauleiteys—tried very hard 
4 for nearly three years to 
\ become these things, we 

seem in a fair way to suc- 
ceeding. And to achieve the 
kind of Utopia we say. we 
want after the war—and I 
believe that we in this 
country, at any _ rate, 
genuinely do want it—we 
shall have to make ourselves 
tender, just, unselfish, sen- 
Sitive, patient and indus- 
We shall, for in- 
stance, as individuals, have 
to free our hearts of the kind 
of stupid pride that makes us 
want to display ourselves as 
better than our neighbour, to triumph over him or her, 
to humiliate and belittle him. We shall have to refrain 
from that self-righteousness which insists on always 
being in the right and always proving the other fellow 
in the wrong. We shall have, each of us, to set 
heart, mind and body in order. We shall know no 
freedom, neither for ourselves nor others, till we do 
A man, for instance, who will not look after his own 
health, and by care and work improve his own little 
Share of man’s heritage, is no fit citizen for a 
Utopia. When we have beaten one enemy — the 
product of a diseased nation and age—we shall do 
well to recall this. For the next enemy we shall have 
to conquer on our road to earthly paradise is ourselves. 
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SOLDIERS OF FREE FRANCE FORM THE 
“PHANTOM” GARRISON OF BIR HAKEIM. 
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A FREE FRENCH ANTI-AIRCRAFT CREW ON THE ALERT IN THE’ DESERT: 
THESE MEN ARE DOING WORK OF THE UTMOST VALUE. 

















:S OUR GALLANT ALLIES AT THE LIBYAN FRONT: A FREE FRENCH BATTALION 
COMMANDER TELEPHONING INSTRUCTIONS TO TROOPS IN THE FORWARD POSITIONS. 
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i A FAMOUS FRENCH 75-MM. GUN GOES INTO ACTION IN LIBYA: ROUND AFTER ROUND HURTLES ACROSS “3 ; ' r IAQ) 


THE DESERT TOWARDS THE ENEMY TANKS. FRENCH GUNNERS ARE NOTED FOR THEIR ACCURACY. 
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i * Pn READY FOR AN AXIS TANK: FREE FRENCH COLONIAL TROOPS 
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al sill if LAYING A MINE IN THE DESERT SAND. 
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, THE WIRELESS OPERATOR, SEATED IN A BREN CARRIER, RECEIVES A MESSAGE / | NAVAL ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNNERS GET THEIR WEAPON READY FOR ACTION: 4 
/ FOR IMMEDIATE DISPATCH TO HEADQUARTERS. } / AERIAL ACTIVITY IS INTENSE OVER THE LIBYAN BATTLEFIELD. 3 
i aS Ee Se ee : Ee Pee eee oe a ee IR EL EE Sse Ee 
The Cross of Lorraine is still flying over General Koenig's camp at Bir Hakeim. believe that they are still alive after the terrific pounding we have given.’’ General 
The Fighting French, heroes all, have hurled back, time after time, strong forces Auchinleck in his recent statement paid tribute to the Free French in Libya as 
of German and Italian tanks, have dealt with countless formations of dive-bombers, a whole, and to those at Bir Hakeim in particular, when he said: *‘ The attack 
and have scorned five demands for surrender. It was an Italian prisoner who on Bir Hakeim by the Italian Mobile Corps has been beaten off by the Free 
gave these gallant men the name of * Koenig's Ghosts,’’ and he added: “ We are Fighting French troops with héavy loss, and the northwards advance of this force 
beginning to believe that Bir Hakeim is held by phantom Frenchmen. We can't seems to have been seriously delayed in consequence.” 
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INTERESTING NEWS ITEMS FROM BOTH SIDES 
OF THE ATLANTIC. 


LISTENING FOR PEOPLE TRAPPED UNDER THE DEBRIS: A SOUND- 
DETECTOR BEING USED UNDER A DAMAGED HOUSE. 


on all the next day, and occasionally work was stopped while rescuers used 
A THIRTEEN - MONTHS-OLD UNDETECTED BOMB EXPLODES NEAR THE ELEPHANT AND CASTLE: RESCUE ——S to | ig ng gga Bae 4 page gg Bas pn of the 
. sean aur aoenieaien : ; 3 ind since the war, and it m suggest at the mb was shifted 
, us > SCENE ¢ : EXPLOSION. ? . 
oe et ae ee ENS 00 ten ar by ground subsidence, or by expansion due to temperature changes. 


On Saturday night, June 6, an explosion occurred in Gurney Street, in the Elephant and Castle district ; 
it was caused by a bomb which had lain undetected for a year. The explosion wrecked a block of flats 
and many houses, and nineteen people were reported killed, and about sixty injured. Rescue work went 

(Continued om right. 
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Ri ute. 
THE BRITISH COMBINED RAID ON THE BOULOGNE- LE TOUQUET AREA: LANDING CRAFT THE FIRST REPATRIATED BRITISH PRISONERS HOME FROM ITALY: SOME OF THE MEN 
AND SPECIAL SERVICE TROOPS RETURNING FROM THE RAID. AFTER THEIR ARRIVAL AT A MILITARY HOSPITAL IN ENGLAND 
A minor reconnaissance raid was carried ovt by Special Service troops early on June 3 in the An officer and sixteen men of the R.A.M.C. h i i i i 
' 7 : ¢ : , e¢ R.A.M.C. have arrived in this co 

Boulogne- Le Touquet area. Units of the Royal Navy provided an escort for the forces and their or more months as prisoners in Italy. They have been 2 Se aos 
re-embarkation was covered by aircraft of Fighter Command. The raid was a complete success, the repatriation agreement. All the men look sound physically, although most of them complained 
enemy peer | the coast was thrown into confusion and valuable information was obtained. Two that they had had little food for many months. They added that the Red Cross parcels were 
German patrol boats were engaged by our light naval forces and one was sunk and the other damaged. a real godsend After being refitted with clothe nd ment they will, a home 
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THE © NORMANDIE '' 18 BEING SALVAGED: LOOKING AFT OF THE BRIDGE TOWARDS THE HANDING OVER THE DESTROYER H.H.M.S. “ PINDUS"’ TO THE GREEK NAVY: A SCENE 
SUN DECK, WHERE THE THREE IMMENSE FUNNELS ONCE WERE. ON BOARD DURING THE ACTUAL pl ne co f ; a s b 


Work on the salvaging of the “ Normandie,” now called the U.S.S. “ Lafayette,” is progressing quickly The commissioning of H “ - = 
All the ship’s superstructure had to be cut away when the immense task of righting the vessel was The “ Pindus,” built ain le ery oF = ~y Ry my a seneney 
undertaken The “Normandie,” once the pride of the French Line, was burnt out early this year picture shows the actual handing over ceremon , —_ an over to the Greek Navy. P ~ 
when a spark from a welder’s torch set ablaze inflammable material on the promenade deck of the Church, Greek and British officials, a band or Ga R 7 of a high dignitary of the ad 

83,000-ton liner as she lay in the Hudson River, New York Harbour ontinuing her gallant fight against the nen ane tee (le is 
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Fifteen British and American herocs received a great welcome recently 
at a parade and rally in New York. The British detachment included 
Commando troops and airmen who have taken part in the famous 
raids on Vaagso, St. Nazaire, Augsburg and Rostock. The Americans 
were U.S. airmen cited for valour in actions against the Japanese. 
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CAMERA OCCASIONS: PICTURES BEFORE AND BEHIND THE WAR SCENES. 





A BARRAGE BALLOON OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY SIGNAL CORPS, SHOWING THE 
STRANGE, STARFISH-LIKE REAR ELEVATION. 

Like all the other belligerent countries, the United States are making use of barrage balloons for 

defensive purposes. The picture above was taken at_an American balloon training centre, where crews 

are trained to handle, fly and repair the balloons. Balloon-barrages are flown to keep enemy raiders 

at such a height as to prevent accurate bombing, and the Germans have shown their respect for 

them by the great care they always take to avoid coming below the level of the balloons. 
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BROADWAY WELCOMES THE PROCESSION OF HEROES 





INCLUDED COMMANDO TROOPS AND AIRMEN. 





MEN OF THE LIBYAN BATTLE: GENERALS AUCHINLECK AND RITCHIE BEING 
DECORATED BY GENERAL ZAJAC, C.-IN-C. POLISH FORCES, MIDDLE EAST. 


General Sir Claude Auchinleck and General Ritchie were recently honoured by the Polish Forces 
in the Middle East, when General Zajac, the Polish Commander-in-Chief. decorated them both 
with the Virtuti Militari medal. The Forces of Free Poland have already fulfilled many onerous 
tasks in the Libyan struggle, and our picture indicates something of the appreciation felt by our 
Polish allies for the British High Command, with whom they have worked in complete accord 





CAPTAIN GEORGE VANCOUVER, R.N., THE FIRST MAN 
(BRITISH AND AMERICAN). THE’ BRITISH DETACHMENT TO CIRCUMNAVIGATE VANCOUVER ISLAND. JUNE 1}, 





bi 
THE NEW CONVERTIBLE STEEL HELMET NOW WORN BY THE AMERICAN ARMY. 
THE HELMET HAS A TROPICAL HELMET INSIDE ITS DETACHABLE STEEL COVER. 
For the use of American soldiers there has been evolved a new type of dual-purpose helmet—a 
helmet which will, as circumstances demand, provide protection against the sun and bullets. Our 
picture shows two American soldiers in London, one of whom is wearing the old-type helmet. 
The other is wearing the sun-proof lining of the new type, and the two of them are holding the 
steel outer covering of this new head armour. 





1942, IS THE 150TH ANNIVERSARY OF HIS LANDING. _— 


In the cemetery of St. Peter’s Church, Petersham, Surrey, lie the ‘venus AFTER THE BATH A BRONZE 
remains of Captain George Vancouver, after whom the island was 
named, and June 13, 1942, is the 150th anniversary of his landing 
on the island. The Captain was responsible for bringing the whcle 
of what is to-day Cariada’s western seaboard under the Crown WILL BE SOLD SOME TIME IN THE NEAR FUTURE 
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STATUETTE 
BY GIOVANNI, BOLOGNA FOUND ON A_ SALVAGE DUMP AT 
HAMPSTEAD AND PRESENTED TO THE RED CROSS. It 
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. isp J oO WHAT WORRIED EXPRESSION —-THE SMASHED 
GENERAL ROMMEL INSPECTS-——-WITH A SOME : 


GENERAL NOW HAS FURTHER CAUSE FOR WORRY 


SCREEN OF HIS CAR THE GERMAN 
The original German caption under the picture above gave no indication as to the cause of General 
; ; rr oe ? 
Rommel’s splintered windscreen, but it appears as if our opponent in the desert may well have had 
a narrow escape Current news suggests that not only his windscreen, but a number of Rommel’s 
a - *s \ vatt it has 
hopes may have been smashed in recent days Whatever the results of the present battle, it ha 


that Rommel’s original plans went badly astray 


now beer roved 1a 
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ALLIED AND ENEMY TARGETS: 
SYDNEY, NEWCASTLE, COLOGNE AND ESSEN. 


JAPANESE TWO-MAN SUBMARINES HAVE ALREADY ACHIEVED A GRIM NOTORIETY: OUR PICTURE 
OF ONE CAPTURED BY THE UNITED STATES GIVES A GOOD IDEA OF THEIR SIZE. 


» 


vs 
. 
SYDNEY HARBOUR (ABOVE) AND NEWCASTLE (BEL w) HAVE BOTH BEEN SUBJECTED TO ATTACKS A JAPANESE TWO-MAN SUBMARINE SEEN BOW-ON, AND SHOWING THE TORPEDO 
BY JAPANESE SUBMARINES. ATTACKS ON JUNE 8 WERE DESCRIBED AS ‘NUISANCE RAIDS.” NOSES PROTECTED -BY CIRCLES OF METAL AGAINST UNDERWATER NETS. 


Midget submarines of the Japanese Navy—similar to those which took part in the Pearl Harbour destroyed. On June 8, both Sydney and Newcastle, the Australian industrial port some 70 miles 
action—-have been rating against various places on the Australian coastline, but with no special to the north, were shelled by enemy submarines, in what was officially described as a “ nuisance 
success. _On May 31, for example, Jap submarines raided Sydney Harbour, but the defences went raid.” In these attacks, no military objectives were hit, and little damage of any kind was done. 
into action so fast and with such effect that_the operation—carried out with daring and cunning— One man was slightly injured in the raid on Sydney. When the shelling started, air-raid warnings 
was abortive, save for superficial damage. Three midget submarines are believed to have been were sounded ‘in both cities, and the coastal batteries immediately went into action. 





COLOGNE AS IT’ WAS 
BEFORE THE R.A.F. 
VISIT: AN MERIAL 
VIEW SHOWING THE 
RAILWAY LINE CROSS- 
ING THE RHINE ON THE 
HOHENZOLLERN BRIDGE 
AND CURVING INTO THE 
STATION BEHIND THE 
CATHEDRAL. 


Cologne to all intents and 
purposes no longer exists 
since the 1000-homber raid 
on the city, the recult of 
which can be clearly seen 
on our facing page. Almost 
the entire area shown above 
is completely devastated, 
with the famous cathedral 
standing guard over a city 
of the dead. Abetz, Ger- 
man Envoy to Occupied 
France, is said to have 
stated that 12,000 people 
were killed during that 
raid, and the wounded 
must include several more 
thousands. Forty-eight 
hours after Cologne, the 
R.A.F. struck again with 
over 1000 bombers, and 
this time the Krupp Works 
at Essen were the chief 
target. Huge fires were 
started and preliminary re- 
ports indicated that dam- 
age was widespread. Mr. 
urchill in the House said, 
hese raids mark the in- 
troduction of a new phase 
in the British air offensive 
against Germany.” 


A GENERAL VIEW OF NEWCASTLE, AUSTRALIA, SHELLED BY ENEMY SUBMARINES DURING THE KRUPP WORKS AT ESSEN : 


‘ ” AN , . . 
A “NUISANCE RAID” EARLY ON JUNE 8. - “- “es AERIAL VIEW SHOWING THE MARSHALLING YARDS 


GERMANY’S GREATEST INDUSTRIAL AREAS. 
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COLOGNE 
DEVASTATED: 
NO PART 
OF THE CITY 
ESCAPES 
DAMAGE. 


SOME 5000 ACRES OF 
COLOGNE WERE HEAVILY 
DAMAGED BY 1000 BRITISH 
BOMBERS ON MAY 30: 
THE CATHEDRAL (BOTTOM, 
LEFT) WITH THE DEVAS- 
TATED BUSINESS AREA 
FILLING THE REST OF THE 
PICTURE. 


7— first four-figure raid 

of the war was made 
on Cologne on May 30, 
when over 1000 bombers 
attacked this important in- 
dustrial centre. No part of 
the cjty escaped damage, as 
is seen in the photographs 
brought back by our recon- 
naissance ‘planes, and some 
5000 acres were very heavily 
damaged. For several days 
after the raid it was im- 


possible to obtain photo- 


graphs on account of the 
[Continued on right. 
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Continued.) 

pall of smoke which hung 
over the city, but as it 
gradually drifted away the 
enormous extent of the 
destruction became appar- 
ent. There are six major 
areas of devastatiqn in the 
old city—three due west of 
the cathedral and the main 
station, one north-west of 
the main station, one south 
of the Cathedral, and one 
near the west station. The 
famous cathedral, although 
so near industrial targets, 
appears to have received 
but superficial damage—a 
high tribute to the accuracy 
of our bomb-aimers. Al- 
though a large industrial 
area on the west bank of 
the river has received severe 
damage, it is the devastation 
round the main station 
which is specially pro 
nounced ; whole areas have 
disappeared and Cologne 
has now become a city of 
the dead to which the Ger- 
man people have said good 


bye for ever 


WIDESPREAD DAMAGE is 
REVEALED ON EITHER SIDE 
oF THE BROAD LUXEM 
BURGERSTRASSE THESE 
PHOTOGRAPHS ARE TYPICAL 
OF THE HAVOC CAUSED Tu 
COLOGNE AS A WHOLE, 
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TT*HERE are many important events with 

which I might deal on this occasion, 
including the tremendous bombing raids on 
the Rhineland, the renewed Japanese activity 
in the Pacific and its possible developments, 
and the situation in Russia, where there 
may be another outbreak of fighting on the 
largest and most important scale at any 
moment. I am actually going to write 
about the battle in Libya, because it has 
hitherto been of absorbing interest and because we now 
know enough about it to extract sume value from this 
interest. First of all, however, I should say a few words 
about what I regard as the outstanding event since the 
Battle of Kharkov died down. I mean the passage of 
our last convoy to North Russia. A good deal has already 
been written about this incident, but even now its full 
significance may not be realised. We undertook this 
desperate job so that we should not fall short of our 
promises. The season was at itsemost unfavourable. On 
the one hand, the period of perpetual daylight had begun ; 
on the other, the ice had not melted sufficiently to allow 
the convoy freedom of movement, and it was, in fact, 
confined to a comparatively narrow channel. Looked at 
dispassi6nately, it was not a practical venture, “not a 
military operation,” as official wording would put it. 
There was every prospect that the losses would have been 
very heavy, and they might have been catastrophic. Skill, 
courage and that share of good fortune without which 
success would have been out of the question, mercifully 
kept down the casualties, and the great bulk of the in- 
valuable supplies destined for the Russian front got 
through. If there 
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were made by the enemy to capture the key point of 
Bir Hakeim, held by the Free French. 

Even then we were ‘left with an appreciable strategic 
advantage, on the whole a better position on the battlefield 
and distinctly better communications. The main problem 
before General Ritchie appeared to be whether or not to 
press home what had now become a frontal attack against 
the enemy’s bridgehead position, powerfully protected by 
anti-tank ,artillery, or to go for his flanks and communica- 
tions. The latter seemed on paper the obvious choice, 
but it involved either splitting up his armoured force, a 
dangerous procedure at any time, or using the whole of 
it for the purpose, and thus relying on infantry, artillery, 
and perhaps some heavy infantry tanks to hold the enemy 
frontally. There also the risk would be heavy, because 
Rominel might make hay of our installations behind the 
front if he achieved a break-through to the east. Up to 
the time of writing General Ritchie appears to have kept 
his main armoured forces in the area about Knightsbridge 
and to have employed small mobile columns in the enemy’s 
rear. These columns could harass, but it is doubtful 
whether they could press home an attack against any 
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summer an outstanding success, such , as 
inflicting a crushing defeat upon the Red 
Army or depriving the Allies of the Caucasian 
and Middle Eastern oilfields. Nothing that 
Rommel individually can affect, short of the 
capture of Alexandria, the Nile Delta, and 
the Suez Canal—which appear to be far 
beyond his reach—would have appreciable 
weight in this vast issue. The natural infer- 
ence is that he is playing the part of a 
pawn in a big game. 

Our point of view as regards Libya is very different. 
For us the advantages of occupying the whole seaboard 
of Italian North Africa would be immense, while even to 
recapture and strongly consolidate the bulging coast of 
Cyrenaica would be profitable. Rommel may have con- 
cluded that an offensive with this end in view was about 
to be launched and have decided to frustrate it by taking the 
offensive himself, just as Marshal Timoshenko did in the 
Ukraine. But it is by no means certain that should we, 
or the enemy for that matter, gain a big tactical success 
in the area of the present fighting there will exist any 
possibility of deep and rapid exploitation. The desert at 
midsummer is a terrible campaigning theatre. The troops 
on both sides are well seasoned, but they have already 
been fighting for some time in this terrific heat and in clouds 
of dust whipped up by the hot winds from ground made 
more friable than ever by the constant passage of tracks 
and wheels. They may not be physically capable of 
harvesting the full reward of their labours, even supposing 
that the battle should lead to a decisive result. Of course, 
if one side were to suffer the annihilation of its armoured 
forces and a really 
crushing defeat of 





is in warfare a role 
more heroic than 
that of the 
Hurricane ”’ pilots 
who are catapulted 
into the air and 
whose only hope of 
salvation is to drop 
by parachute into 
the icy seas because 
their aircraft cannot 
return to the ship, 
then I should be 
glad to hear of it. 

As I have said, 
if we had waited 
a little longer the 
conditions would 
have been less 
difficult, but there 
was the Russian 
need to be con- 
sidered. We were 
prepared to make 
these vast sacrifices 
of our men, of our 
shipping, 
of the war material 
which we could so 
ill spare and of 
which so many of 
our own people in 
different parts of 
the world were also 
in need, We may 
have been weak 
sometimes, perhaps 
even. selfish some- 
times, in this war, 
but is there another 
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its unarmoured, 
then the victor 
would exploit — his 
success even though 
the road led 
through the infernal 
regions and were 
paved with fire; 
but in country 
where _ teinporary 
dispersion is so 
easy, such a victory 
of annihilation 
appears improb- 
able. 

In the air, we 
have reached a 
stage in the Middle 
East where co- 
operation is almost 
as close as it is 
likely to become 
with us. The 
reasons are, first, 
as sufficiency — of 
aircraft, with only 
afew — strategic 
objectives such as 
Sicily to take 
aircraft far afield ; 
secondly, long 
practiceand habitu- 
ation to each other 
on the part of the 
Army and the 


SS R.A.F. ; and thirdly 
8 an R.A.F. Com- 
& mander - in - Chief 





who is tied by no 
shibboleths, whoa 





nation that would 
have done this 
thing ? Even yet it 
has not been The bi 
sutheciently made which R 
known. [I trust it 
will be fully brought 
home tothe Russian 
people. They also, 
with the heaviest burden of the war on their shoulders, 
are sometimes inclined to view the efforts of others without 
enthusiasm, but when their imagination has been aroused 
they can appreciate self-sacrifice. Lady MacRobert’s 
bombers in memory of her sons have provided an incident 
which has struck their imagination, and I believe that the 
full story of the convoy, if it is presented to them clearly, 
will also touch their hearts. 

here has never yet been a major Axis offensive in 
Libya since the Italians first advanced into the Western 
Desert of Egypt, and even that advance led to no more 
than skirmishing. There have been big Axis counter- 
offensives, but they were carried out when our forces were 
stretched out and had shot their bolt. I have always 
hoped that the time would come when the enemy would 
strike first, because I thought that the counter-stroke in 
this form of warfare was always likely to be more effective 
than the first blow. This time the enemy has taken the 
initiative, and the opening phase of the conflict has gone 
in our favour, though as | write we have already suffered 
heavy losses and three brigades out of a comparatively 
small foree have gone through a terrible ordeal. In the 
very early stage indeed all seemed to be going exceedingly 
well, but we were unable to press home our advantage soon 
enough. Before we could smash the hostile forces which 
were between our armoured divisions and our main position 
of defence, the enemy contrived to clear the area between 
the two lanes which he had driven through our minefields, 
apparently to crush the brigade which held the intervening 
defences, and so to create a great gap of ten to twelve 
miles in breadth, He was then in a very much less pre- 
carious situation, able to get supplies through the gap, 
and in no such danger of being cut off and destroyed as he 
had been before. The southern part of our defences, on 
the other hand, was now imperilled, and determined efforts 


as we go to press all have been 


TAMAR, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, HARMAT, BIR HAKEIM: 


beaten off. 
almost hourly, but the signs are hopeful and the Axis losses are certainly very heavy. 


THE WESTERN DESERT HAS EVER KNOWN, 


est struggle that has yet taken place in Libya boiled up om June 5S in the “Cauldron,” an area between what were the upper and lower gaps 
mme! forced through our minefield, and which stretches from the N.E. to South of Tamar. 
forces against Knightsbridge was stopped by our iffantry and artillery and the enemy driven westwards. 
Harmat which looks as if the bulge which the Germans made in our forward positions was being shortened. 
The fluid state of desert warfare makes it impossible to keep news up-to-date as the situation changes 
The ‘‘Cauldron”’ area is indicated by the dotted line. 


considerable hostile concentration. It was not only a 
question of manauvre, but also one of fire-power. Advan- 
tage of positidn meant little if the enemy could knock out 
our tanks quicker than we could account for his. There, 
indeed, our situation had been enormously improved since 
the campaign of last winter, when we were out-gunned in 
tank and anti-tank artillery. The arrival of the heavy 
cruiser tank, * General Grant,” with its 75-mm. gun, trom 
American sources, and that of our own 6-pounder anti- 
tank gun had put us at least on equal terms, though I 
believe the enemy has also brought a fresh trick or two 
out of his box. 

Is there a bigger and more sensational trick which the 
enemy has not yet played or has been prevented from 
playing? In his slightly bombastic Order of the Day 
Rommel spoke of a superiority of strength which he does 
not appear to have got, though there may be more behind 
than we know of. Some move such as an air-borne attack 
from Crete was an obvious possibility, but I cannot help 
feeling that to afford it any prospects of success it would 
require an initial success in the Tobruk area which the 
enemy appears to have no immediate prospect of winning. 
Some move directly linking this theatre with that of Russia 
has also to be considered. It may even be that Rommel’s 
offensive is in itself mainly a holding action, to ensure that 
the maximum proportion of our forces are contained at a 
point on the extreme western flank of our Middle East 
front and that they cannot be moved rapidly to the northern 
flank in Syria. Do not let us forget that Germany has 
already struck one blow against the security of the Caucasus 
and the Middle East by her capture of the Kerch Peninsula 
in the Crimea. I expect some great action on the part of 
Germany, carried out with extreme vigour and ruthless- 
ness, for the good reason that she will inevitably lose this 
war in a comparatively short time unless she gains this 





A MAP SHOWING THE VITAL KEY POINTS IN THE PRESENT BATTLE—THE BIGGEST BATTLE 


An attack launched by Rommel’s main armou 
British armoured forces meanwhile reached 
Attacks on Bir Hakeim are unabated, but 


holds his indepen- 
dent command 
tightly in his own 
hands for some- 
thing like three 
hundred days in 
the year and puts 
it at the = direct 
disposal of the Army during the remaining days of actual 
battle. But it has been proved that this role of close 
support is not cheap. Our losses in aircraft have been 
by no means light, though fortunately in this desert war- 
fare, with no Gestapo and police network t6 escape, a large 
proportion of our pilots who have come down have been 
able to make their way back to us. When we have at our 
disposal an air transport service equal to that of the enemy, 
then we shall be as strong materially as he is in the Middle 
East and stronger by reason of the slight but all-important 
superiority in initiative and imagination possessed by our 
pilots.. But I should say that from the naval point of 
view we have still some way to go before matters are as 
satisfactory as they have become with respect to the Army. 

All that I have written may appear somewhat out- 
dated by the time it is read, not so much on account of 
changes in the situation in Cyrenaica as because the Russian 
front has by then jumped into prominence once more. 
The lull of recent days is most unlikely to continue for long. 
This is by far the most vital front of the whole war, because 
the events of the next few weeks may have such a far- 
reaching influence upon the final decision. Nowhere else 
can they affect it to the same extent. Mere failure to 
achieve an overwhelming victory this summer would appear 
to doom Germany to defeat in the not distant future ; success 
in this achievement would not only greatly improve her 
chances of final total victory, but also make a war of 
interminable length a certainty. If it was, as seems probable, 
Rommel's part to play a hand in directly leading up to the 
decision, then it looks as though he had been frustrated 
and outfought. Now a new phAse has begun. We must hope 
that it will prove to be in our favour to as great an extent as 
its predecessor, and that this time we shall be able to show 
really substantial results. Our troops in North Africa are 
assuredly fighting well enough to deserve such a victory 
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“GENERAL GRANTS.” 
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r } AN AMERICAN “GENERAL GRANT" TANK IN THE DESERT. THESE 28-TONNERS 4 } ANOTHER VIEW OF THE “GENERAL GRANT,” SHOWING THE 75-MM. GUN, WHICH 

is i HAVE PROVED TO BE A VERY GREAT SUCCESS. ? IS SAID TO OUTRANGE THE 75-MM. GUN-HOWITZER OF THE ENEMY. 4 

h & ae 4 

d 

ul 

. 

: Continued.) 

: HE use in very engine similar to that 

d large numbers of used in aircraft. Power 

i the German Pz Mark IV. is transmitted through 

: tank in the previous a shaft running through 

Libyan battles placed the centre of the tank 
our tanks at a grave to a gear-box in the 
disadvantage, since the front ; the forward 
75-mm. guns of the sprockets driving the 
enemy outranged our tracks. These are pro- 

‘ Own two-pounders by vided with rubber pads 
about 200 yards. But, and have been proved 
most fortunately for us, unusually free from the 

t the Americans had for usual track troubles. 

‘ some time been building The 75-mm. gun _ is 

’ mounted in a turret on 


a tank that would prove 

more than a match for 

Rommel’s’ Mark IV. 

These American tanks 

; were luckily available 
; in considerable numbers. 
; They were slightly modi- 
| fied to our requirements 
from the original version 
and secretly shipped to 
the Middle East. The 

chief gutward = modi- 

fication was the lowering 

of the turret by removing 

the top cupola with its 

machine - gun; The 

massive new turret is 

) a solid casting. The 
) | new tanks weigh about 
28 tons and—in use 

with our forces —are 

known as “ General 

Grants." The power 

unit, situated at the 

rear, consists of a radial 

[Continued opposit 











A LINE OF THESE FINE U.S. TANKS, 


LAY-OUT 


THE FOREMOST MACHINE 
OF ITS OFFENSIVE AND 


IN THE PICTURE SHOWING 
DEFENSIVE ARMAMENT. 








Se 








med 


CLEARLY 





the right-hand side of 
the tank, and is unable 
to traverse except with 
the movements of the 
tank; it can, however, 
be elevated and de- 
pressed. The whole 
tank has to be aimed 
at the target. The upper- 
turret guns are, of 
course, co-axial with a 
wide traverse, and con- 
sist of a 37-mm. gun 
(nearly one inch and 
a half) and a large 
machine - gun These 
tanks are faster than 
the Mark IVs, are ex- 
tremely manceuvrable, 
and their 75-mm. guns 
are said to outrange the 
shorter 75-mm gun 
howitzer of the German 
tanks. 
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4 TANK CREW REST BY THE SIDE OF THEIR 


* LAND-IRONCLAD.’ “GENERAL | j 
j 
CREW OF SIX MEN. { } 


CLOSE-UP OF THE GUN WHICH 


GRANTS USUALLY CARRY A TANKS : THE NON-CO-AXIAL 
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ROMMEL’S PANZERS: 


DETAILS OF 


THE Pz IV. AND GERMAN 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 





SIDE SECTION OF THE GERMAN Pz MARK IV TANK. 


AMMUNITION FOR THE TWO 
7-O2/mn NVACHINE GUNS ~ 
2500 ROUNDS. 












































F 75 ia GUN. 
FIGHTING SPEED- 
2 TOS MPM, 
SPEED ~ - 
25 MPH. 
CEs 
7T-O2 in * 
MACHINE GUN 
2) Lo = 
cn ° be 
DRIVING SPROCKET © < 
IN FRONT. IN MAJORITY 
OF BRITISH BUILT TANKS 
THE DRIVING SPROCKETS 
ARE AT THE REAR. AMMUNITION FOR. THE FUEL TANKS 
THE 75“ GUN~ DRIVING HOLD 80 TO 100 
SHAFT. GALLONS 


RATION BOX. 


TAINING ; 
‘ RATIONS FOR. TWO 
DAYS, WATER, BLANKETS ETC. 


THE 300 
CARRIED 


U.P. MOTOR. CONSUMES THE PETROL 
IN ABOUT 4 HOURS. 


CONSUMPTION 4 TO 2 MILES PER GALLON 





a 
_ 


SUFFICIENT LUBRICATING OIL 
S$ CARRIED IN THE ENGINE. 


SPARE BOGIE. 
i 





DRIVING 
SPROCKET. 











+ ROTATING 
APPROX. 


TURRET 
6OMian THICK. 





CLUTCH 
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German Mark 


For the first time we are now enabled to show interior details of the famous | 


IV. tanks, which proved such a thorn in our side in previous 
desert battles, when our two-pounder-gun tanks were outranged by the 75-mm. 


THE GERMAN Pz IV.: 


OPERATIONAL DEVICES AND METHODS OF THE MECHANISED 


through a gear-box to the front axle and the forward track-driving sprockets. 
The 75-mm. gun is electrically fired and the tank carries 100 rounds 
for ten minutes’ continuous firing. 


enough 


Petrol (only 80 to 100 gallons) is stored 


gun-howitzers of the German machines. This disadvantage has been can- under the floor, and the consumption is one to two miles per gallon: it !s 
celled by the arrival of the American “ General Grants."’ The Pz. Mark IV-s | therefore very necessary to keep fuel supplies as near the fighting zone as 
have a 300-h.p. engine at the rear, driving a shaft which transmits power possible. The tanks have to be withdrawn from time to time from the 
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|_METHODS OF TANK TRANSPORTATION AND REFUELLING. 


Artist G. H. Davis. 





“GENERAL STUART™ 





THE NEW rome: TRANSPORTER FOR BRINGING THE MARK IVs UP a THE FIGHTING ZONE AND REMOVING DAMAGED TANKS. 


REAR WHEELS 


DISABLED TANK BEING LOADED 
ON TO TRANSPORTER. 





BRUTISH TANKS. 


“GENERAL GRANT (AMERICAN 
BUILT) 28 TONS 








[GERMAN & ITALIAN TANKS] 












Pz MARK IV GERMAN 
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13 TONS. 














THE METHOD OF REPLENISHING FUEL AND ay oe} IS A REGULAR ROUTINE JOB- GERMAN TANKS ARE SERVICED 
ee SECTIONS AND ANY NUMBER FROM 10 TO 50 ARE RE-FUELLED AND RE- ARMED IN ONE OPERATION. 
* QR - tee ae 





ANTI-AIRCRAFT CRUISERS 
FORM EVERY SIXTH VEHICLE 
IN A CONVOY. 


@ GUARD TANKS 








VISED 














UNITS. OF THE AFRIKA KORPS: FUEL, AMMUNITION AND TRANSPORT PROBLEMS. 


are withdrawn in batches, and surrounded by a great number of anti-tank porter for the Mark IVs It is quite low on the ground and is of the 
and anti-aircraft guns. The crews of the supply lorries feverishly get to trailer type. It has sixteen pneumatic-tyred wheels. The rear of the trans 
work to make the tanks ready for action again, this work being done when- porter drops to the ground, the bogies are detached, the tank run aboard, 
ever possible in the hours of darkness. The Germans have been very busy the wheels placed back in position, and the rear of the transporter then 


fighting for rearming and refuelling. They do not drop out one by one, but | extra mobility to their tanks, and our artist has illustrated the latest trans- 
developing their tank transporters, which have played a great part in giving | brought back to its former position 
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THE MOBILE ANTI-TANK GUN AS NOW OPERATING: IN LIBYA. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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ANTI-TANK GUNS IN LIBYA ENGAGING ADVANCING ENEMY TANKS. BROUGHT INTO THE DESIRED POSITION BY ‘“‘PORTEES’’ (TRANSPORT WAGONS), IT IS A MATTER OF SECONDS 
TO DISMOUNT THE WHEELS. THEY HAVE A CREW OF THREE, WHO ARE PROTECTED BY FRONTAL AND SIDE SHIELDS. 








Now 
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A TROOP OF ANTI-TANK GUNS TAKING UP POSITION SUPPORTING AN ADVANCE. THE GUN IN THE FOREGROUND 
IS BEING HAU “ ” 
AMMUNITION, ETC., AND WHEN UNHITCHED CAN COME INTO INSTANT ACTION EITHER DISMOUNTED OR ‘@ us wunaus es 


Royal Artillery anti-tank guns are playing a most important part in the desert sketch i 
shows anti-tank guns in 
battles, ranging from the two-pounder to the new high-velocity six-pounder | In the lower sketch is : troop Peg = “ gece by . a Sa 
Their lightness and mohility enable them to take up the offensive in support of advance; in the centre is a “ aaa cate ing up a position supporting an 
our attacking tanks or armoured columns, and they are hauled by transport wagons {| ‘Our new heavy anti-tank or has d Sate sees tae eee 
one great execution,’’ declared General 


called * portees,"’ inside which, if needed, they can be carried, running up the Auchinleck in his telegraphic despatch d h 
c rea to the 


special ramps attached to the rear as shown in our lower drawing. The upper Mr. Churchill on June 2 House of Commons” by 
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WATER IN THE LIBYAN DESERT—A VITAL EQUATION. 
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DFSER@®, WATER PERCOLATES 


WATER IN THE DESERT—A VITAL EQUATIO OUR PICTURE SHOWS AN ° A CONVOY AT A WATER-HOLE. IN THE LIBYAN 
ROCK BELOW. 


WITH A PRISMATIC COMPASS PLOTTING A WATER-HOLE. INTO THE GROUND AND COLLECTS IN THE 


fry mi 


ATER! The fluid neces 
Sary to the very existence 
of man, beast, and many machines. 
Water in the desert, even more 
vital than in other parts of the 
world, and more difficult to 
obtain. Water supply for our 
armies in Libya has always been, 
and always will be, a problem 
and a matter of the greatest 
urgency, especially with the 
approach of the hot weather. 
One of the main sources of supply 
to our Eighth Army is the extra- 
ordinary network of aqueducts 
and cisterns used by the Romans 
when Northern Africa was part of 
their Empire. These old cisterns 
are dotted all over the coastal 
belt for ten to twenty miles 
inland, and have been repaired 
by our Engineers, thus providing 
our army with their main water 
supply. This system, however, is 
entirely dependent on a wet 
season, and wells have to be sunk 
at various places as necessity 
arises. The discovery and sinking 
of these wells, or water-holes, is 
undertaken in the Libyan Desert 
by a special water-divining unit; 
and our pictures show one of 
these units at work. Mr. Water- 
son, the High Commissioner for 
South Africa, who accompanied 
General Smuts on his tour in the 
Middle East, spoke of a special 
water-divining unit provided by 
the Union, which had found water 
in many places in the desert where 
the Bedouins had never found it. 
And so water is wrested from the 
arid land to keep our thirsty men 
and machines fighting fit, and the 
supply must never run out, for i - — — . en onceanepnar ens eamapi - 
water in the desert is a vital | ~~~ ear oe" : 
equation. 4 DEEP HOLE HAVING BEEN MADE, THE WATER IS HAULED UP FROM AN UNDER-CAVERN OF POROUS KOCK 
TYPE OF WINDLASS. 


Re ee 


WATCH THE 


THE THE ROUGH WINDLASS IN ACTION FOUR EXPECTANT FACES 
} ' 


i LOOKING DOWN INTO THE HOLE THE WATER IS TAKEN BACK TO 
UP OF THAT RARE DESERT COMMODITY WATER 


WHERF IT IS PURIFIED AND PUT INTO CANS, 


—— ee ee oi 
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BOMBER COMMAND BLAZING THE TRAIL! THE ROYAL AIR FORC 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST C. E. TURNER, FROM DET 


IN THE SECOND 1000-BOMBER RAID ON THE INDUSTRIAL DISTRICTS OF THE RUHR, ESSEN WAS 


By courtesy of the Air Ministry our Special Artist was privileged to interview against the fires which were springing up everywhere. There was a lot of cloud ' 
certain pilot officers of Bomber Command who flew “ Stirling'' heavy bombers and smoke, but we distinctly saw an Me. ‘109’ shot down and spinning in 
in the 1000-bomber raids on Cologne, Essen and the Ruhr Valley. Our a vertical fall just before we delivered our load of incendiaries." (Our artist 
picture above, based therefore on the data of eye-witnesses, was huilt up on pictures this incident, and the German fighter is to be seen below the starboard 
first-hand information and critically examined at an R.A.F. station. Describing wing-tip of the “ Stirling '’ bomber in the foreground.) ‘* Searchlights followed 
the first phase of the second great air attack, pilots said: “* Punctually at 1! a.m. us down with ‘small stuff’ coming up the beams. ‘ Big stuff’ was bursting 
we came in at our normal altitude, and looking down as we descended towards above us—black, with flickering orange centres. It was our job to deliver 
the target we saw the ‘Wimpeys’ (|* Wellington'’ bombers) go over, black incendiaries on selected targets, and we carried plenty! We lit up everything 
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FORCE ATTACK ON ESSEN AND THE RUHR VALLEY—JUNE 1-2, 1942. 


ER, FROM DETAILS GIVEN BY PILOTS TAKING PART IN THE RalIp. 


N WAS THE CHIEF TARGET—A TARGET ILLUMINED BY INCENDIARIES UNLOADED BY “STIRLINGS.” 


“| ought not to sit down without referring to the mammoth raid delivered by the 


cloud | quite well before the ‘ Manchesters,’ ‘ Halifaxes’ and ‘ Lancasters’ came in with | eee ee ee ee ee ee a oe eee a ee 


“ys rawing shows the “ Stirlings'’ going down to the attack 
» Ma iy gn a po Be opening. msi nat A. are starting as the triumph of skill, daring and diligence against the enemy, = — — 
board “ Wellingtons "" go over. In the sinister glare the searchlights are almost night bombing have been doubled and geo ag — bo ag pve 
lowed invisible, and later the inferno of devastation was to increase in intensity after machines of the Royal Air Force ent Ms . ontinent. ' aor ae aati 
rsting the heavy bombers which followed on had unloaded their cargoes of high operated in the Essen region. Just w at the me = ; a 
eliver explosive. Making mention on June 2 in the House of Commons of the the attack (in the early stage of the attack) is vividly picture y 
thing 1000-bomber raids on the German war _ industries, Mr. Churchill said: Of the 1036 R.A.F. machines 1001 returned. 
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“ON ART AND CONNOISSEURSHIP.” 


ORKS on the theory of Art tend to be dry; 

,and when they are translated from the Ger- 
man they tend to be pompous, cumbersome and 
cloudy. This new translation from Dr. Friedlander 
has its heavy moments, but his is by no means a 
heavy mind ; and after he has disposed of the main 
elements in his general theme he comes down to a 
variety of details in a very lively and interesting 
manner. 

Who is Dr. Friedlander ? He succeeded the cele- 
brated Wilhelm Bode as Head of the Berlin Museum. 
“Among art historians of to-day,’’ says Professor 
Borenius, ‘‘there is hardly anyone who enjoys a 
position comparable to that of Dr. Max J. Fried- 
lander. He is universally recognised as being prob- 
ably the greatest living expert, notably, of course, on 
the early Netherlandish and German masters; and 
in normal times not a day passed on which pictures 
were not submitted to him for opinion from all parts 
of the world. But he is much more than the mere, 
if accomplished, expert, worried without respite by 
people eager for his verdict on their possessions : 
the list of his writings—all of them revealing the 
outlook of the born historian—makes a truly imposing 
series, culminating in his monumental ‘ History of 
Early Netherlandish Painting,’ issued from 1924 on- 
wards in fourteen substantial volumes.” 

At the head of his manuscript Dr. Friedlander 
quotes from Grillparzer: ‘‘In these remarks I set 
out, regardless of any system, to write down, on each 
subject, that which seems to me to spring from its 
own nature. The resultant contradictions will eventu- 
ally dispose of themselves automatically, or, inasmuch 
as they cannot be got rid of, are going to prove to 
me the impossibility of a system.”” That is cheering 
news (I don’t mean the impossibility of a system, but 
the refusal to labour to make one), though, if a time 
comes when German writers are again allowed to dis- 
cuss the works of men like Friedlander, some German 
philosopher will undoubtedly try to force within a 
system whatever contradictions may lie within his 


covers. 

The early chapters are general, and extremely 
acute and sensible, dissertations on Sight, Appearance, 
Form, Colour, Tonality, Light, Size and Scale, Per- 
spective, Movement, and so on. 


It is refreshing, in 





3. “A PORTRAIT OF (?) ANTOINE, DUKE OF 4 


LORRAINE"; BY HANS HOLBEIN, (BERLIN.) 


Ty 
By MAX J. 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


will necessarily last long; he evidently understands, 
without greatly sympathising with it. 

Later he proceeds to the History of Art, to Land- 
scape, Portraiture, and other special departments, 
being versatile in interest and approach. A chapter 
as exciting as any, in its way, is that on forgeries. In 
tracing these, says Dr. Friedlander, the connoisseur 
becomes a ‘criminologist. The way of the forger is 
not easy. He is, in a way, safest if he merely copies ; 
though there is a great risk of being detected : ‘‘ the 
archetype generally is known, and a glance at it 
threatens to expose the fraud.’” A more elaborate 
method is to assemble pieces from various works by 
the same mas- 
ter ; there is an 
impudent “ Hol- 
bein,’’illustrated 
here, in which 
the top half is 
copied from one 
original and the 
lower from 
another ! — and 
with a pathetic 
fidelity which 
shows that the 
forger dared not 
alter the position 
of one finger. 
But there is a 
higher class of 
forger. ‘‘The 
aristocrats 
among the for- 
gers, a Bastiniani 
or a _ Dossena 
did not, strictly 
speaking, work 
by copying or 





FRIEDLANDER.* 


‘“‘ Even these not permanently.”” Well, let us hope 
so, but we cannot be sure. That Etruscan sarcophagus 
remained at the British Museum for quite a long time. 
That ‘Leonardo Bust” in Dr. Friedlander’s own 
museum was not exactly a forgery, as the innocent 
English sculptor of it never dreamt of its fate. 

But it came to the same thing: it was accepted 
as-a Leonardo, and Dr. Bode stuck to his guns 
even after witnesses came forward who had seen 
Richard Lucas working on it, and its inside had 
been examined and something very modern (as it 
might be, a Victorian check waistcoat) was discovered. 
‘“There,”” our author might say, ‘“ the truth came 





combining; on 
the contrary, 
they harboured 
the illusion that 
they had pene- 
trated so deeply 


1. “CANON VAN DER PAELE” 
EYCK. 


; BY JAN VAN 2. ‘‘ PORTRAIT OF A MAN.”” A FORGERY 

(A DETAIL OF THE ALTAR-PIECE IN THE BASED ON THE HEAD OF CANON VAN DER 
BRUGES MUSEUM.) : PAELE, SHOWN IN FIG I. 

In his remarkable work “On Art and Connoisseurship,” Max Friedlander says of the forger, “‘he is an imposter 

and a child of his time, who disowns the method of vision which is natural to him... experienced and in- 

genious forgers aim at extracting from several archetypes an apparently new whole.” The author of this book, 

born in Berlin in 1867, is universally recognised as being probably the greatest living art expert. He studied in 





HOLBEIN, 


into the creative 


‘PORTRAIT OF A MAN”; BY HANS BUT UTILISING THE 
PORTRAIT BY THE 


(VIENNA, PICTURE GALLERY.) 


Reproductions from the book ‘‘On Art and Connoisseurship"’ ; by Courtesy of the Publisher, Bruno Cassirer. 


these days, to find a work on such themes not -con- 
cerned with preaching some special doctrine about 
style. Dr. Friedlander realises that men of equal 
power in various ages may look at aspects of things 
which become completely démodés later on—that 
there are many mansions in the house. He does not 
think that the latest passion for dehumanised art 


By Max J. Friedlander. Trans 
Illustrated, 


** On Art and Connoisseurship.” 
lated from the Author's Manuscript by Tancred Borenius. 


(Bruno Cassirer ; 218.) 


methods of previous ages that they could express them- 
selves in the spirit, and in the style, of the Old Masters. 
They dared to push forward, from a‘ platonic’ production 
—of which also a gifted connoisseur is capable—into 
the real one. Success was granted ‘them only for a 
brief while. They took in only their contemporaries, 
and even these not permanently. Their works par- 
take of none of that timid pettiness which is character- 
istic of ordinary forgeries ; on the contrary, they dis- 
play boastfully an audacity which, on their becoming 
unmasked, transforms itself into foolhardiness.”’ 





5. “ PORTRAIT OF A MAN": 
ON THE’ HOLBEIN PORTRAIT SHOWN IN FIG, 3. 


HANDS IN THE VIENNA 
SAME MASTER, FIG. 4. 


Munich, Leipzig and Florence, and was appointed the head of the Berlin Picture Gallery in succession to_ 
Wilhelm von Bode. Max Friedlander’s career as an official came to an end in 1933, and when last heard 


of he was an émigré in Holland. 


out in the end.” But that 
is not really an entire con- 
solation. People say ‘ mur- 
der will out’’; but how on 
earth are we to know that ? 
We only know that those 
murders have outed which 
have outed. Similarly, we 
only know that those forgeries 
have been detected which 
have been detected. 

The forgeries of moderns, 
with their looser, more dashing 
styles, should be easier to the 
really gifted than those of 
Old Masters. I have seen, 
for instance, some really good 
sham Corots. By the same 
token, if men of literary genius 
with a parodist’s sense got 
to work on literary forgeries, 
there might be a great deal of 
mischief done — leaving out of 
account the special difficulty 
of the calligraphic forgery 
needed in addition to the in- 
vention of text., But we may 
console ourselves with the 
reflection that men of genius 
do not usually think of such 
frauds, any more than they think of housebreaking 
or false pretences. Your picture-forger is usually 
a talented copyist, but a man lacking in the 
creative imagination. At least that, in the absence 
of evidence to the contrary, is what we may be 
allowed to assume ! 

The monochrome illustrations are strictly rele- 
vant to the book: they illustrate “‘ points made.” 
They are drawn from the old Dutch and German 
painters, with the exception of a single and charming 
landscape by Cézanne. 


A FORGERY BASED 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken ov cease as lowmg as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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, * RADIOED PICTURES FROM THE DESERT BATTLE: “KNIGHTSBRIDGE,” LIBYA. 

























ROMMEL’S CHIEF OF STAFF, GENERAL CRUEWELL, SEEN CLIMBING OUT 
OF A BRITISH ARMOURED CAR AFTER HIS CAPTURE. 
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THE COMMANDER OF A BRITISH LIGHT TANK ON THE LOOK-OUT FOR ENEMY VEHICLES 
IN LIBYA, BESIDE HIM A GERMAN TANK BLAZES. 











BRITISH TROOPS STANDING BY A SMASHED-—AND STILL BURNING —GERMAN TANK, 
THE GUN TURRET OF WHICH APPEARS TO HAVE BEEN BLOWN OFF. 
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J & ON THE RIGHT IS A PHOTOGRAPHER OF AN ARMY FILM AND PHOTOGRAPHIC UNIT * KNIGHTSBRIDGE ''—-THE SCENE OF TIHIE GREAT TANK BATTLE IN LIBYA, SHOWING ) 
( WHO WAS CAPTURED IN THE INITIAL ATTACK. SUBSEQUENTLY HE ESCAPED. { A BRITISH TANK SPEEDING BY INTO THE IMMEDIATE BATTLE ZONE \ 
\ 
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The battle of the desert still rages at the time of writing, and the Empire forces chief antagonists are the German Mark IV. tanks on the one side, and the American 
, under General Ritchie's command are hammering hard at the German Panzer ** General Grants’ on the other. In so fluid a battle it is difficult enough for 
divisions. While less and less is heard of the share of the Italians on the Axis side, observers on the spot to keep pace with each new movement, but our pictures by 
the Free French torces have already contributed a valorous page to their history, radio can at least give some idea of the background against which the “ land-ironclads 

fighting off attack after attack on the left of General Ritchie's line. Around of the desert are fighting out one of the greatest tank battles in history General 
“ Knightsbridge "' the battle of tanks has reached a crescendo of fury in which the Auchinleck and the Eighth Army seem to have the situation well in hand. 
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“«MIDWAY’ TO OUR OBJECTIVE”: ADMIRAL NIMITZ’S GREAT VICTORY. 
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MIDWAY ISLAND: A LONELY U.S. OUTPOST, 1300 MILES NORTH-WEST OF HAWAII, A STRONG JAPANESE FLEET ATTACKED THIS ISLAND WITH THE APPARENT OBJECT 


OF CAPTURING THE NAVAL AND AIR BASE, BUT WAS DRIVEN OFF WITH HEAVY LOSSES. 
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SAND ISLAND: THE MOST IMPORTANT OF THE THREE MIDWAY ISLANDS. A TRACTOR 
PREPARING LAND FOR THE BUILDING OF THE U.S. NAVAL BASE. 
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1 : 
' THE LANDING-STAGE AT MIDWAY ISLAND: MIDWAY WAS A_ CENTRE i MIDWAY 
i OF COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN ALL AMERICAN PACIFIC BASES. i IDWAY ISLAND, ISLANDS. 


PS ee Seen the American od 


| el 

naval and air base ; - 7%, 

1300 miles north-west Sand Islet. 
of Hawaii, was attacked bs 
on June 4 by Japanese 7A 

bombers launched from _ y 
aircraft-carriers, which Middle or ws, 
were accompanied by “Ground > = 1: 
battleships and cruisers. « 
The Japanese attack a ’ ‘ vw 
was repulsed by the 


| Roads Well 
local defenders, and i Is elles °: 
oca efenders, and a | a , EASTERN . 








major naval battle | 6a 
developed which has : M 
resulted in a crushing : 
defeat for the enemy. 38 Ss 

The communiqué S SANO 
issued by Admiral os LA 
Nimitz, C.-in-C. of the 2s 
. ' U.S. Pacific Fleet, 
LARA ROLEPEARE PAMPER nnnnnmnnnnomnnpannconoroocoeceg wmakes it clear that the 
A GENERAL VIEW OF MIDWAY ISLAND, SHOWING ROWS OF TOUGH GRASS USED ; Japanese have with- 


} i rn 
AS A BARRICADE AGAINST THE CEASELESS SAND-DRIFTS. | drawn and that con- | LT wea 
tact was lost during 


the night of June 7. A MAP OF THE ISLANDS, WHICH LIE NEARLY HALF-WAY 
<< : {Continued below. § BETWEEN HAWAII AND JAPAN. SAND ISLAND IS 
i STRONGLY FORTIFIED. 
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FEATHERED INHABITANTS OF MIDWAY ISLAND: YOUNG BLACK-FOOTED ALBATROSSES, U.S. OFFICIALS 


PLAYING GOLF ON MIDWAY ISLAND BEACH. THIS IMPORTANT 
OR GOONIES, ON THE BEACH, 


AMERICAN OUTPOST HAS EFFECTIVELY DRIVEN OFF THE JAPANESE ATTACK. 
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Continued | = 
Although intormation is still incomplete as we write, the latest tabulation of losses sunk and three 
is: Japan—two or three aircraft-carriers destroyed with all their aircraft and one or 

two badly damaged; three battleships and four cruisers damaged; one destroyer | 


. transports damaged. America—one aircraft-carrier hit and some 
planes lost and one destroyer sunk, but with small loss of life. This is the second 
naval battle of major importance in which the Allied Fleets have routed the Japs. 
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JAPANESE EYES ON 
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THE BASES OF DUTCH HARBOUR AND ALASKA. 


30 mi. BY SHIP —— 
SINGAPORE 














A CONTOUR MAP OF THE U.S. FAR NORTH STRATEGIC BASE IN THE ALEUTIANS. (INSET) DUTCH HARBOUR, BOMBED BY JAPS. 


Two Japanese raids on June 2-3 upon the Far Northern U.S. naval and air base 
of Dutch Harbour, Aleutian Islands, were thought to indicate the approach of an 
invasion fleet on Alaska. Admiral Yates Stirling, in New York, however, suggested 
that Germany may have invited the Japanese to attack the Soviet in the Far East, 
and as a preliminary the Japs intended to advance on the U.S. Alaskan bases and 
prevent our Allies from sending aid to the Russians in the Far East. Dutch Harbour 
lies 2462 flying miles from Tokyo, and as “ The Times"’ reported, the raiding aircraft 


must have been brought by aircraft-carrier. This archipelago, which stretches in a 
curve towards Japan, is over 1200 miles in length, and its extremity is therefore 
not more than 1500 miles’ flying distance from Tokyo. To what extent the Aleutian 
Isles and Alaska have been fortified by the United States is a well-guarded secret 
although it is known that the defences of the important base of Dutch Harbour, on 
the Island of Unalaska, have been receiving attention for some time. Our map, from 
the magazine * Life,"’ was drawn by A. Leyden Frost and Anthony J. Sodaro 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: 
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.T.-COMMANDER CARTWRIGHT. i MAJOR K. R. S. TREVOR. oY PROFESSOR G. A. R. REISNER. H LORD ASKWITH, K.C, REINHARD HEYDRICH. 
During the minor reconnaissance raid |} The Army commander who led the Dr. Reisner, the distinguished American ? Lord Askwith, arbitrator in many Heydrich is dead! The Butcher of 
carried out on June 3 in the Boulogne- | } Commando smash-and-grab raid on ? Egyptologist, died on June 6 at the age i; trade disputes, died on June 2 at :: Moravia died in Prague on June 4 
Le Touquet area, the Naval Force {i the French coast on June 3 was of seventy-four. He had been Professor :; the age of eighty-one. He was i: from the wounds inflicted on him a 
was commanded by Lieut.-Com- i; Major Trevor. The raid was a com- : of Egyptology at Harvard University since i: created K.C.B. for his services in i: week previously by two Czech 
mander Cartwright, who has reported i plete successand valuable information i 1914 and Curator of the Egyptian Depart- H the railway and dockers’ trouble in 3 patriots. More than 200 persons 
that his forces engaged two enemy ; was obtained in this, the fourth land- H mént of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts . int. The Peerage now becomes H have been executed since the attack 
patrol boats, one of which was sunk. i ing on theFrenchcoastin three months. : since 1910. i extinct. i and the executions are continuing. 
-.. tn Fi 
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[> MAJOR GWILYM LLOYD GEORGE: 7 : ’ Pw : MR. S. M. BRUCE, REPRESENTATIVE OF ‘ 
APPOINTED TO THE NEW OFFICE OF j E : THE COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT IN 
FUEL, LIGHT AND POWER, AND NOW RES- ‘ THE UNITED KINGDOM WAR CABINET 
PONSIBLE FOR THE CONTROL OF MINES. ; — ey oe op a a OR NR EEE OE EP CBRE RA aE REE He AND ON THE PACIFIC WAR COUNCIL. 
The Government have decided to assume full i -“ PRESIDENT CAMACHO OF MEXICO READS HIS HISTORIC MESSAGE TO CONGRESS: A SPECIAL It was in the course of his statement on the 
control over the operation of coal mines and to ; SESSION WAS CONVENED TO DECLARE WAR ON THE AXIS STATES. progress of the Allies that Mr. Curtin, Australian 
wganise the industry on the basis of national j ‘ 20 ; : x : : Prime Minister, announced that it had been 
service. To this end a Minister of Fuel, Light | Mexico has now joined the Allied nations in their total war against the Axis Powers. She has been decided to appoint Mr. S. M. Bruce as accredited 
and Power has been appointed and Major j since the beginning friendly to Allied war efforts, but stood out against an actual declaration of war until representative of the Commonwealth Govern- 
Lloyd Georee has been chosen. Since last } the sinking of three Mexican ships decided her to come in wholeheartedly on the side of justice. President ment in the United Kingdom War Cabinet and 
year he has been Parliamentary Secretary to j Avila Camacho caused Congress to be called so that he could express verbally the reasons whys Mexico on the Pacific War Council. Mr. Bruce was 

the Ministry of Food. Pes should declare war, and his suggestion was accepted unanimously. 2} & Prime Minister of Australia from 1923 to 1929. 3 
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panndidhinnnnenneadmmae a —< 
MAJOR-GENERAL HERBERT LUMSDEN, COM- MAJOR-GENERAL RAMSDEN, COMMANDING MAJOR-GENERAL FRANK MESSERVY cOoM- MAJOR-GENERAL DAN PIENAAR com- q 
* ‘ , “GED AL cN/ ° 

MANDING THE FIRST TANK DIVISION. THE SOTH DIVISION OF THE STH ARMY. MANDING THE 7TH TANK DIVISION IN LIBYA MANDING A SOUTH AFRICAN FORMATION H 

The names of the Fighth Army’s chief commanders, besides General Ritchie and Lieut.-Generals Norrie “discoveries; in the last he served i 5 
& : ; n the ranks. C h th a few 
and Gott, have now been announced. Major-General Messervy, who is forty-eight, commands the | tanks, held a vital river bridge and kept off a aS oe yng egy "Pion aar is a 
Seventh Armoured Division, known as the “Desert Rats"; he was recently unofficially reported to | Boer by origin, and the commander of “ Danny’s Boys,” the South Africans. who hav Meld Hap x sound 
have been captured by the Germans and to have escaped after having changed into a private’s | round Gazala and recently captured 150 prisoners and much mit aio a eget 2s a * ol 

Lo unitorm Major-General Lumsden, the former well-known amateur rider, is one of this war's Ramsden, born in 1888, won his D.S.O. in Palestine 1933-39, and was awarded Sne CBE n 1940 
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THE BRITISH OCCUPATION OF MADAGASCAR: FIRST ACTION PICTURES. 





[ THE GUNS OF A _ BRITISH CRUISER TRAINED ON A VICHY STRONGHOLD 


ON THE ISLAND. THE ATTACK BEGAN ON MAY 5. 3 


ee a 


VICHY AIRCRAFT HANGAR ALMOST COMPLETELY WRECKED BY BOMBS DROPPED FROM 
BRITISH AIRCRAFT OPERATING FROM AN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER. 


ee 


R-ADMIRAL SYFRET (EXTREME RIGHT), IN CHARGE OF THE NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
CONGRATULATING A SHIP'S COMPANY ON THEIR PART IN THE ACTION, 


On May 5, 1942, British forces arrived off Madagascar. Their presence was due to 
a number of factors, the most important being that a Japanese occupation of this 
French island would have meant an additional and grave threat to our shipping in 
the Indian Ocean and an idea that the men of Vichy, while ready to use force 
against their late allies, would do little or nothing to prevent a sudden swoop on 
the island by Axis forces. Whatever may have been the German and Japanese 


ONE OF THE BRITISH LANDING CRAFT USED IN TH ACTION IS SHOWN 


IN OUR PICTURE. ON BOARD IS A MOTOR AMBULANCE, 


<# 


THE DEFENDING FORCES SURRENDERED ON MAY 7. OUR PICTURE SHOWS VICHY 
COLONIAL TROOPS, AFTER THE SURRENDER, MARCHING TO REPORT TO THE BRITISH. 


CONFERENCE IN HIS) FLAGSHIP. ON HIS 
THE LAND FORCES. 


REAR-ADMIRAL SYFRET AT A_ STAFF } 

IMMEDIATE LEFT IS MAJ.-GEN, STURGES, LEADER OF ; 
plans, these were forestalled. by the timely arrival of British forces. The British 
landing was the result of a decision taken by all the United Nations, although the 
whole land, sea and air operations were left entirely to the British. ‘ We grieve,’ 
said the Prime Minister, following resistance by the Vichy forces, ‘‘ that bloodshed 
has occurred between troops of our two countries, whose people at heart are united 
against the common foe’ 


Hritish News Reel Pictures 
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THE FLAGS OF THE UNITED NATIONS TO BE HONOURED ON JUNE 14tu. 
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‘UNITED NATIONS DAY,’’ ON WHICH AMERICA AND GREAT BRITAIN WILL HONOUR THE FLAGS OF THE TWENTY-SEVEN 
STATES WHO HAVE SIGNED THE GRAND ALLIANCE AGAINST THE AXIS. 


On January 1, 1942, a Declaration by the United Nations, to fight to a finish, was 
signed in Washington by the representatives of twenty-six states. Since that date 
Mexico has joined the Grand Alliance against the Aggressor states, making a grand 
total of twenty-seven countries whose flags are to be honoured on June 14, “ United 
Nations Day.” June 14 is the day on which the United States are accustomed to 
honour their flag as the emblem of their freedom, strength and unity, and this year 


President Roosevelt has decreed that the flags of those people fighting with them 
shall be similarly honoured. Great Britain has followed America’s lead, and this 
country will also keep ‘ United Nations Day,” and ceremonies will be held throughout 
the country as a tribute to the many valiant peoples who have ranged themselves 
alongside the cause of freedom. The Swastika has often been flaunted—alone. Now 
twenty-seven different flags will symbolise the fight for freedom. 
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HOW HITLER LOOKS TO-DAY. 
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HITLER AS HE LOOKED ON APRIL 4, 1942, DURING HIS ADDRESS TO THE REICHSTAG—HAGGARD AND 
WEARY AND WITH MUCH OF HIS SELF-CONFIDENCE GONE. EVEN HIS GESTURE OF FAREWELL (RIGHT) 
SHOWS LITTLE OF HIS MUGH-VAUNTED ‘“INDOMITABLE WILL.” 
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HITLER LISTENING TO GOERING’S SPEECH AT THE REICHSTAG SESSION. THE FUHRER LOOKS GRAVE; GONE IS THE TRIUMPHANT SMILE OF A YEAR AGO AND IN ITS 4 
PLACE IS THE EXPRESSION OF A WORRIED MAN WHO SEES DEFEAT STARING HIM IN THE FACE. } 
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HE five pictures on 
this page are in- 
tended to show Hitler 
a$ he is to-day ; that the 
photographs were taken 
during this year’s Reich- 
stag meeting and at 
Salzburg, where he met 
and conferred with 
Mussolini, is incidental, 
except that they offer 
an excellent opportunity 
for studying the Fihrer’s 
face after two and a half 
years of war, and an 
interesting study it is. 
Worry and strain have 
changed it very con- 
siderably ; the pouches 
under the eyes, have in- 
creased, the lines have 
deepened and the flesh 
has sagged; in a word, 
he looks haggard. In 
direct contrast to the 
smiling Hitler of a year 
ago, the Hitler of count- 
less victories and un- 
shakeable faith in the 





























4] outcome of the war, we 

is now see a man grave 

it and worried, racked by = 

s MITLER SERS MUSSOLINI OFF AFTER THE SALZBURG MEETING HE ; doubt and with the first b | COMPLETE AGKEEMENT HAS BEEN REACHED AT SALZBURG" If MAY 

Ww APPEARS ro BE TAKING LITTLE INTEREST IN HIS PARTNER \ signs of a certain defeat HE sO, BUT HITLER 18S STILL WORRIED \ 


dawning in his eyes eee 2 
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ona BOOKS OF THE 








> 14 / ZN» | he any retro- 
spect of British 
political life during recent decades, especially in bio- 
graphical works that introduce leading statesmen of the 
period since 1918, the reader of to-day naturally looks 
for disclosures indicating how and why our national 
affairs were so managed as to bring about, or fail to 
prevent, the present war. I have not gained much 
evidence on that question—unless character studies pro- 
vide a clue to policy—from a source that seemed at 
first sight rather promising, namely, ‘ PRIVATE AND 
OrrictaL.”” By Nourah Waterhouse. With 
% Illustrations (Cape; 18s.). In other respects, 
however, this book possesses a distinctive 
fascination of its own, both in manner and 
matter; first as a record of an interesting 
military and political career—that of the 
author's husband—-and of her own experi- 
ences; then as a glimpse behind the scenes 
of statesmanship and royal households on the 
social and personal side. Lady Waterhouse’s 
narrative is very readable, and largely in a 
light ironical vein, strongly marked with wit 
and humour, as in the account of her own 
unconventional wedding. The period covered 
is roughly from 1878 to 1928. 


Lady Waterhouse was well qualified for 
her task. She is the second wife of Coloncl 
Sir Ronald Waterhouse, who has the unique 
distinction of having been private secretary 
to three successive Prine Ministers — Bonar 
Law, Rantsay MacDonald, and Stanley 
Baldwin. The biographical sections have 
been constructed from Sir Ronald’s early 
letters and memoranda. They include his 
adventures in the Jameson Raid, the Matabele 





“THE PARAGON, BATH.”” 


campaign, and the South African War ; as 
a big-game hunter in the Sudan; and later 
experiences in the Great War of 1914-18, 
when he became the right-hand man of 
General Sykes, chief of the Air Force. 
The latter half of the book covers the 
Ministries above-mentioned, with pen- 
portraits of the three Premiers, and also 
uccounts of the present King’s visits (as 
Duke of York) to the Courts of Yugo- 
slavia and Rumania, attended by Coloncl 
Waterhouse as Equerry. He and_ his 
wife have many memories in common 
through official duties. “He was at 
the War Office,” writes Lady Water- 
house, when I started my first job 
there. When 1 transferred to the Air 
Ministry towards the latter part of the 
war, he had already been seconded to 
that Department. He was Private 
Secretary to the Duke of York and 
then Principal Private Secretary to the 
Prime «Minister, while I was acting as 
Private Secretary to the Duchess of 
York from: the time of her engagement 
until [I embarked upon a_ period of 
nearly six years as Private Secretary 
to Mes. Baldwin.” In the author's 
recollections of the Air Ministry a 
striking passage describes the scene of 
frustration when a long-prepared plan 
to bomb Berlin was countermanded, at the 
eleventh hour, because the Armistice had just been signed. 


Between politics and law there is no great gulf, and 
many bridges in the persons of eminent advocates turned 
statesmen, Several of them, such as the late’ Lords 
Oxford and Asquith, Reading and Birkenhead, Lord 
Simon, Sir Samuel Hoare and Sir Patrick Hastings, 
figure in a beguiling book of legal reminiscenoes aptly 
entitled “ Brier Lire.” By Cecil Whiteley, K.C., the 
Common Serjeant. With Frontispiece Portrait (Macmillan ; 


tos, 6d.) The author has his full share of that genial 


painters of our time, and as a teacher exercised 
He studied under Whistler. 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


urbanity associated with lawyers in their leisure hours, 
and is fertile in personal allusion and amusing anecdote. 
He recalls that it is forty-three years since he entered 
the Middle Temple, and learned to enjoy forensic com- 
bats in the Courts and the good comradeship in Hall 
and chambers. His book, he hopes, may help young 
barristers who, unable to wait for success in the Higher 
Courts, are content to practise at the Criminal Bar, 


with its more immediate prospect of a modest income, 





‘** LANSDOWNE ROAD, BATH.” 


which ‘‘ may rise to 
anything between 
five and ten thou- 
sand pounds a year.” 
That certainly makes 
for “short-lived 
care"?! It also re- 
minds me of the 
embittered = convict 
who exclaimed from 
the dock: “‘ It’s the 
likes of us wot keeps 
the likes of you!” 
Mr. Whitcley found 
his thirty years’ 
work at the Crimi- 
nal Bar great fun. 
He has since been 
Recorder of three 
boroughs, Chairman 
of two county Quar- 
ter Sessions, and a 
Judge at the Old 
Bailey. His book 


contains interesting 





““WALCOT PARADE, BATH.” 


THE ABOVE FOUR PICTURES ARE INCLUDED IN A RETROSPECTIVE COLLECTION OF DRAWINGS 
AND RECENT PAINTINGS BY WALTER RICHARD SICKERT NOW ON VIEW AT THE LEICESTER 


GALLERIES. 


Walter Richard Sickert, who was born in Munich in 1860, is undoubtedly one of the greatest English 
2 strong influence over the younger British painters. 
He became President of the Royal Society of British Artists in 1928. 


chapters on capital punishment, corporal punishment, 
and seven sensational trials, in most of which he himself 
took part. 


Of the politician turned soldier, with consequences fatal 
to himself and unfortunate for the nation’s future, we had 
a distressing cxample lately in the life-story of Ronald 
Cartland. The raising of citizen armies, in 1914 and 
1940, likewise transformed into a soldier the author of 
“Tue Sworp iN THE SCABBARD.” By Michael Joseph 
(Michael Joseph, Ltd.; ros. 6d.). Rather it was a 





succession of 
metamor- 
phoses—from sixteen-year-old civilian (in 1914) to recruit ; 
from soldier to publisher (in the inter-war period) ; 
“back to the Army again’ (1940-41), and eventually, 
owing to’illness, from soldier (invalided out) to publisher 
once more. The present volume is not concerned with 
Mr. Joseph’s doings in the last war. It describes, with 
frankness and humour, his recent experiences as an 
infantry company commander in a new battalion which, 
after the Battle of Britain, manned a sector of our beach 
defences under threat of irivasion. As _ he 
points out, it is no stirring tale of heroism,” 
and the details cannot yet be told in full. 
Nevertheless, it is of great interest as showing 
the difficulties of suddenly organising a peace- 
able and- unprepared nation for war. It also 
conveys valuable warnings for statesmen and 
Service authorities. His revelations of shortage 
in arms and equipment for the Home forces 
three years ago would have been disturbing 
at the time; but by now, it is intimated, 
deficiencies have been made good. Of more 
permanent gravity is the author’s criticism of 
various faults in military training and adminis- 
tration, while his suggestions for improvement 
seem eminently sound. In particular he con- 
demns reactionary conservatism, obstruction of 
new methods or ideas, and failure to appre 
ciate the value of Press publicity and _ intelli- 
gent propaganda, 

Three little books touching various aspects 
of the war have a value: disproportionate to 
their size. Indispensable alike to Army com- 
manders and Home Defence authorities is 
“Tue WAR ON THE CIVIL AND MILITARY 
Fronts”: The Lees Knowles Lectures on 


¥ 
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** VINEYARDS, BATH.” 


Military History for 1942. By Major- 
General G. M. Lindsay, Colonel Com 
mandant, Royal Tank Regiment: Deputy 
Regional Commissioner, South-Western 
Region (Cambridge University Press ; §5s.). 
As a pioneer of armoured warfare, General 
Lindsay discusses tank strategy and tac- 
tics with the authority of an expert, 
while his experiences in India and at 
home lend weight to his views on civil 
defence. He stresses the importance of 
organised co-operation between the mili- 
tary and civilians. 


Since American drive and man-power, 
as well as arms production, are factors 
of such importance to victory, it is 
encouraging to find a vigorous plea for 
more offensive action coming from an 
officer of the U.S. Army on _ active 
service, in ‘ DEFENCE Witt Not WIN 
THE War.” By Lieut.-Colonel W. F. 
Kernan. Among other things, he suggests 
an American invasion of Italy. He 
also emphasises the essential need of 
unified command for all the Allied forces. 


Equally heartening with regard to 
another great bulwark of the Allied 
cause, in man-power, fighting quality, 
and resources, is *““Wuy Russia WILL 
Win ”: The Soyiet Military, Naval and 
Air Power. By W. P. and Zelda K. Coates (Eldon 
Press; 2s. 6d.).Russia’s armed strength is the theme, 
and information is given about her army, fleet and air 
force, education in the fighting services, and comments 
of foreign observers on their efficiency. In a_ Fore- 
word Mr. A. J. Cummings, states that the authors know 
Russia and her people well and are faithful recorders. 
“In this book,” he adds, ** you will learn some of the 
reasons why Soviet Russia has baffled her great adversary. 
You will also renew your confidence in her ability to with 
Stand the new assaults.” 
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AND ENGLISH OLD MASTERS ON EXHIBITION IN LONDON. 


DUTCH 


“THE FAIR"; BY J. VAN GOYEN (1596-1665). (SIGNED AND DATED 1641.) 


“BISHAM ABBEY”; BY W. MARLOW (1740-1813). 


“STILL LIFE’; BY W. KALFF (1622-1693). “THE VISIT"; BY P. DE HOOCH (1632-1681) 


“A GENTLEMAN "' ; “WHAT YOU WILL"; “JAMES CAMPBELL OF DUNMORE "’; 
BY G. FLINCK (1615 ?-1660). BY J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. BY SIR HENRY RAEBURN, R.A 


The current exhibition ot Dutch and English paintings at 
public a unique opportunity of studying the work of certain great masters which it 

would find hard to see in wartime. Among the English paintings, Turner's ‘‘ What a little. Another fine painting is G 
You Will" is an unusual costume piece; William Marlow's * Bisham Abbey" is a "The Fair,"’ by Van Goyen, is a good example of 
still life 


quiet and pleasant evening scene, and the Raeburn, of a man in early middle age, represented by a particularly lovely 


Messrs. Agnew gives the | is arresting. As for the Dutch, *‘ The Visit,"’ by Peter de Hooch, is a masterly 
painting, although some critics might suggest that the figures crowd the canvas 
Flinck’s head and shoulders of a man, and 


the master's work W. Kalff is 
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THE FIRST MAN’S POOR RELATIONS. FICTION OF THE MONTH.’ 
T seems a long time ago since Bishop Samuel Wilberforce and Professor Thomas és RAGON SEED,” by Pearl Buck (Macmillan ; 9s.), is—to put it modestly—a tale 
Henry Huxley encountered one another in a ‘British Association discussion on of Occupied China. Or one might say it is the tale of Occupied China ; its events 
the Descent of Man. The Bishop ironically expressed the disquietude he would feel are a little picture of the great outrage, the great resistance. And its hero is any peasant 
were a venerable ape shown to him as his ancestress, at the Zoo. Huxley rose, under the yoke. _ This Chinese Everyman lives just beyond the gates of Nanking. ‘‘ The 
white with anger, to retort that for his part he would rather be descended from an city”’ it is called throughout—for Ling Tan and his household there is no other. They 


take their crops there to market, and they sometimes think of paying a call on 
Wu Lien, the city brother-in-law ; that is all their contact with the great 
world. A wise man stays at home, and does the job he understands, 
and cares for his family, and then what ill can befall him ? And if all 
men do so, the nation will be safe. Such is Ling Tan’s creed. 
In the North, a war has begun. ‘‘ A small trouble in the 
North. ...’’ One day, the second son calls at Wu Lien’s 
shop—and beholds it wrecked for selling ‘‘enemy goods.” 
Completely baffled by this outrage, he scurries home from 
the alarming place where such things can be: and doesn’t 
even think of asking: ‘“‘ Who is the enemy?” For in his 
village they don’t even know that. \|Wu Lien, the city 
man, is better informed, yet equally bewildered. He 
knows the East-Ocean people ; he himself has always done 
business with them—good business; and now suddenly, 
for some obscure reason, he is a traitor. Ling Sao thinks 
her daughter’s husband should fill his shop again, and call 
for police protection. : 

And when they hear of an enemy landing on the coast, 

they still don’t worry. And so on, to the first lovely silver 
aeroplanes ; the first bomb (considered by the farmers a good 
device for digging a well) ; the raids on Nanking, which rouse 
dismay and horror, not understanding. The enemy is still far 

off, and the Chinese soldiers, when they ask for straw to lie on, 
or help in digging trenches round the city, are dismissed with 
contempt. Ling Tan is pleased at that, for ‘‘ he too despises all 
who take part in war.” . 

The day dawns at last ; the villagers go out, in a polite little body, 
to meet their conquerors. And then. ... Then they begin to see 
the disproportionately long arms that contribute to its remarkable what has happened. Ling Tan’s household lives through terrible days. 
agility. Its ability in walking on two legs is surpassed only by THE GIBBON ; POSSIBLY THE EARLIEST Soon there are no children, no grandchildren in the house any more ; 
is ‘gentler than any other of the anthropoid OF THE ANTHROPOID APES. only the old farmer and his old wife, determined to hold their land. The 
whole village is at war now. They fight in secret—by silence, by 
feigned stupidity, by evasion of *‘ laws,”’ by concealment of their 
stock, and by collusion with the hillmen. They have guns now. 
Yet Ling Tan all the while ‘is a man of peace. They have to make 
this war; but still war is evil. In time he himself renounces 
killing, though not resistance. Yet when his sons and their wives 
cast off authority, he does not resent it; they have a duty to the 
future, they must be free. There is more brutality and suffering in 
this novel than I shall try to describe, but there is also a great sense 
of liberation. The world expands. At first, the neighbouring city 
was a foreign place, and to help others in misfortune was nearly 
wicked—it might involve one in trouble, which would be a sin 
against one’s own family. But with oppression, year by year, the 
whole of China becomes one family—and not only China, but the 
whole freedom-loving world. It somehow cheers Ling Tan and his 
friends to learn that other, far-off nations are fighting much the 
same enemy; they feel that all honest men are brothers, and 
take fresh heart. Of course, I have neglected ‘‘ Dragon Seed ” 
as a story; but Pearl Buck’s name is a guarantee for the 
human side. Her skill in narrative, like her expert knowledge 
of China, is pre-established, and here we find her at her best. 

Dr. Cronin’s new story, “The Keys of the Kingdom 
(Gollancz ; 9s.), is about a Catholic priest—a poor Scottish boy, 
sincere, intelligent, and almost saintly in character. It won’t sur- 
prise you to learn that he completely fails to make good. But there 
are different kinds of success and failure. Francis Chisholm may 
be seedy in the world’s eye ; yet he has his share of triumphs to look 
back upon, At the seminary, in the dismal parish of Shalesley, in 
the Presbytery at Tynecastle, in the heathen wilderness of Pai-tan 
—always he has made his point, and overcome all his enemies. 
And at last. when Bishop Mealey sends to inquire into his 
goings-on—with intent to prove him unfit for a cure of souls—even 
a man. It was the First Man; and believers hastened to then, it is the battered outcast from China who gains the day. 
claim it as the missing link between man and ape. Gifted ‘The Keys of the Kingdom” is a smooth novel; rich in 
objectors naturally arose to — the claim, and Dr. Dubois THE ORANG-UTAN. AS SLOTHFUL AS THE variety and incident, sometimes moving, always and above all 

nding it. Then suddenly he GIBBON IS AGILE, certain to please. We like to see the good triumph; perhaps the 
; author lays it on rather thick, but Father Chisholm’s 
success is nicely balanced by his shabbiness and 
apparent failure. 

* Thunder in the Earth,” by Edwin Lanham 
(Heinemann; ros. 6d.), rather lacks just this 
charming quality ; otherwise I should have been 
tempted to head the list with it, for in a way it is 
more serious than the other two. Mr. Lanham 
writes about Oil. When his story opens, there is 
already too much; and with rugged individualism, 
all concerned are out to “ get theirs ’’—to take as 
much from the new fields as they can, as quick as 
they can. Cobb Walters has come down to working 
in a rotten enterprise, for a rotten wage—while 
his father, a good, hard-working farmer who 
never took a chance in his life, is being pushed out 
of house and home. It seems to Cobb that bonest 
toil is just silly. From now on he will be * smart”’ ; 
he will go out and “* get his.” 

He does “ get his."” By an amazing piece of luck, 
he strikes oil. Prosperity goes straight to his head. 
He rides for a fall ; and an almighty fall it is, ending 
in his trial for murder. That sobers him—for the 
time ; he is by no means stupid, he can see it was 
his own fault. This is an excellent novel: serious 
and even learned, packed and fast-moving, with a 
hero of undeniable flesh and blood. What it hasn't 
got is just charm—or not in due proportion. 

‘““Immortal Sergeant,” by John Brophy 


ape than from a divine who employed authority to stifle truth. Long ago 
as it is, the echoes of that eighty-year-old clash remain with us still. 
There are people yet who are consumed with such indignation at any 
comparison between man and the ape, or any suggestion that 
man was not a distinct creation, that the Directors of Natural 
History Museums keep any authentic examples of the skulls 
of the Earliest Men they may possess locked up in the safe, 
lest some fanatic critic of Charles Darwin should attack 
them ; and they display only casts of them to public view. << 
Four apes present themselves as pillars in support of #7 = 
a -relationship to man—the so-called anthropoid apes, 
taking their name from the resemblance. All can be 
seen at the Zoo, though one of them certainly was not 
there when Wilberforce and Huxley clashed. They are 
the gibbon, the orang-utan, chimpanzee and __ gorilla. 3 
Of them, the gibbon is least like man in structure Postal 
and behaviour, but has one striking point of similarity be’ 
in its walk. Next in order of increasing resemblance 
comes the orang-utan, while the chimpanzee and the gorilla 
compete for last place. As between the orang and the 
chimpanzee there is not much to choose, but there is a 
vast difference between gibbon and gorilla. Anyone can 
see a family likeness between gorilla and chimpanzee, whereas 
the gibbon seems much more remotely related to all the other 
anthropoid apes and to man. If we were asked to choose 
any one of them for a relation, we might elect for the gibbon, 
though it is in many respects of structure and behaviour least 
manlike. In height the full-grown gibbon seldom exceeds 3 ft.: 
it is very slender, very light, weighing only about 12 Ib., with 




















Dirt as 


man. In temper it 
clan; a friend of peace, and of evident compassion with the 
misfortunes of others. ** Economical and dexterous, it never 
breaks anything.” 

While the gibbon walks and even can run, the orang-utan 
merely shuffles. It is slow, deliberate, cautious, almost sloth- 
ful, its movements like those of an old man bent with the 
burden of years. It may be rather more than 4 ft. high, and 
weighs from 120 to 160 Ib. A rather melancholy, pensive 
creature, it is tractable, and in captivity has been awarded 
high marks for intelligence and teachableness. The chimpanzee, 
especially Sally of the Zoo, raised the status of the apes’ 
intelligent imitativeness much higher. Like the orang-utan, it 
is more stocky, heavier, taller, and more powerful than the 
gibbon. The male stands 5 ft. high, the female a foot less ; 
and the breed weighs from 120 to 150 Ib. As for its intelligence, 
it has been described as a natural actor. 

Last of the group is the gorilla, largest and most powerfully 
built of the anthropoid apes, with a weight of 300 to 400 Ib., 
and an average height of about five and a half feet. It is 
immensely Strong, not unduly ferocious, rather slow-moving. 
It has been called morose and taciturn: but the few trusted 
observers whot have known it in its Equatorial African 
fastnesses are eloquent about the sounds it can produce and 
the range of its vocal efforts. This king among the anthro- 
poids compels the attention even of those who reject the 
idea of organic evolution. 

Many of these facts were well known to Dr. Eugene 
Dubois, the Dutch Army surgeon, who nearly half a century 
ago discovered a fossil skull which became the talk of the 
world. It was not the skull of an ape; and he named it 
Pithecanthropus erectus, the Ape Man who walks upright. If 
his definition was right, it was the earliest known skull of 


” 





spent some busy years in de 
locked his fossil man away, and for long years 
refused to let anyone see the remains. This was 
not because of the controversy raging around 
his Pithecanthropus, as to whether it was only 
another ape, but because of the pious misgivings 
of his family. 

It was only late’ in life that, at the 
instance of the late Sir Elliot Grafton Smith, 
he allowed an American anthropologist to 
inspect it; and some short time after a 
more astonishing thing happened. He _ turned 
his back on his discovery and declared that 
Pithecanthropus was not a man after all. Why 
he recanted, we do not presume to say: but 
we can guess why he declared it to be an 
extinet giant gibbon instead. 

Man mav have walked the earth more than 
half a million years, which is the antiquity 
of the Ape Man, but even if we grant 
him a million years, the gibbon has at least 
a million years start of him, perhaps two 
million, It was the first of the  anthro- 
poid apes to appear coming on the’ world 
scene before the chimpanzee, the orang-utan or 
the gorilla in the fossil record. So that the 
slender, agile little gibbon at the Zoo may 
easily have had a giant, thick-skulled, big-boned 
ancestor, 





That is one side of the story. The epilogue * pa 
is different. Hardly had Dubois issued his THE INTELLIGENT CHIMPANGEE: "A WATURBAL ACTOR. (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), is the story of a small patrol cut 
recantation than an equally famous authority Photographs by Courtesy of the Zoological Society, off from Wavell’s army in Libya. You can't put 
hastened to denounce it. This is Dr. Franz it down—except when Colin Spence, the young 
Weidenrick, who is the protector of the remains of the Peking Man (or Woman) found highbrow corporal, takes to thinking of his past life. Unfortunately, he does this often. It may 
some ten years ago. In his latest pronouncement made a few weeks ago, be good to have some relief ; but, really, his problems as a novelist and his love for Valentine 
Dr. Weidenrick declares that these men walked upright, some may have been are so dull, compared with what is going on in the desert. . . . Mr. Brophy may have 
cannibals, and were in stature short and stumpy like the Japanese. But they intended to make this point—I 'm not sure ; but at least his desert anecdote is magnificent. 
were men and not apes; so that the intelligent gibbon, the chimpanz¢e and I don’t think ‘“‘ Heads You Lose,” by Christianna Brand (Bodley Head ; 7s. 6d.), is 
the rest were at best the First Man's distant relations. The “common ancestor” quite equal to Miss Brand's last—or first-—thriller. But it is sufficiently gruesome and 
was thicker-skulled than any descendant. E. S. Grew. well-written. Above the average. ce J 
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On THE 
LOOK-OUT 


Those who recognise real character 
and flavour in Scotch Whisky are 
always on the look-out for “‘ Black 
& White’’. Its quality is of the 


highest, its flavour unexcelled. 
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~ Fell -em what 
their savings 


will buy — that 


brings the money in!” 


says Geofirey Sims, schoolboy collector, 
50, Park Mansions, Moor Park, Herts. 





“AN anti-tank rifle costs £45. Well, in eight weeks I’d 
collected £41 18s. from the members of my group— 
£3 2s. short, you see. So I sent round a letter explaining 

this, and asking if in the second eight weeks we couldn’t try 

for the full £45. WE GOT IT—and the level stayed up.” 


Sims is a schoolboy — but he 
does a man’s-size job, collecting 
for National Savings. He con- 
fines. himself to one road and a 
few cross-streets (““ I’ve not got 
much time—have to make all my 
calls on the school half-holiday”’) 
and in less than 10 months he 
has collected over £300. He has 
set an objective of £520 for the 
first birthday of his group, and 
it looks as though he’ll get it. 


“‘ Letters are a big help,” says 
this energetic collector, “ but you 
must follow them up by calling 
soon afterwards. I started just 

_ by going round the different 
houses. That didn’t work very 
well—people were out or they 
thought I was selling something. 
So Dad had a letter typed for 
me, and | sent copies to the 
whole road, then called two days 
later. This time members rolled 
in—there are 35 houses and 20 
joined right away. Two or three 
people in some houses, so that I 








had about 40 members to begin 
with, and got £3 13s. the first 
week. Now I have 60 members, 
and we average £10 a week. 


‘I don’t get a chance to go to 
the Post Office myself — Mother 
does that for me ; gets the stamps, 
turns them into certificates and 
all that. It helps a lot to do this 
for people—change the stamps 


for certificates, | mean. It’s all 
part of the Service !” 
““ The people? Oh, all sorts. 


Three Irish maids are among my 
most regular savers, and one of 
them put me in touch with a 
Dutch Officer living in the house 
where she works. I have a 
Canadian and a whole Chinese 
family in my group, too, and I 
help a Greek lady who runs a 
Savings Group of her own. After 
all, we’re Allies, arent we?” 
a * * 


TO GROUP SECRETARIES 


Give your Savings Story — not 
necessarily for publication—in case it 
may help others. Write to Room 


That's the spirit. Sims! 


How about others? 


More collectors are 


needed—couldn’t YOU take it on? See 
your local War Savings Secretary—the 


nearest Post Office has his name and address. 


Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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ALL THE COLOURS OF THE RAINBOW 


PHRASE used every day. Yet if you study the rain- 
A bow you will find in it only seven colours, the colours 
of the spectrum — violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange 
and red. The British dyestuffs chemist provides an incom- 
parably greater number. Colour, in the form of dyestuffs, 
enters into almost everything we wear, use or even eat in the 
course of our daily lives. |The dyestuffs industry — purely 
British in origin, since it owes its birth entirely to the dis- 
coveries of W. H. Perkin and A. G. Green between 1856 
and 1897 — today produces an enormous range of colours. 
By judicious blending the modern dyer multiplies these a 
thousandfold. This astonishing array of colours is necessary 
because fashion demands an infinite variety of shades and 
each class of material its peculiar type of dyestuff. The 
brilliant colour pageantry of peacetime is missing today, 
but war, for all its drabness, does not remove the need for 
colour, only tones down the colours that are used. The 
manhood of the nation and thousands of its women are 
in uniform, the khaki of the Army and A.T.S., the horizon 
blue of the Royal Air Force and W.A.A.F., the dark blues 
of the Royal. Navy, the W.R.N.S. and the various civil 
There is a huge demand for camouflage 
on all sorts of materials. Offices still need typewriter ribbons, 
carbon paper, printing inks and postage stamps. The 
British textile trades would be helpless without dyestuffs. 
The list can be extended indefinitely. Since war began, the 
British dyestuffs industry has been working at full capacity 
and is being swiftly developed to fill the vital need for 
exports — the “ sinews of war.”” Wherever you see colour, 
you can trace the hand of the British dyestuffs chemist. He 
shows you where, even in these dark days, the rainbow ends. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Q S.W.1 


London 
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as has been said, Mankind imitates Nature—it is easy to see 


centuries 


where much-talked-of ‘‘ Pincer movements’’ and ‘Stabs in the 


originated. 


past, ratural elements have been biting too freely 


into metals—as Man knows to his cost. 


But now a halt is called by metals with no “ Quisling,’’ disintegra- 
tion from inside, and certainly no penetration of ‘*defences ‘’ from 
without . metals that endure a winter campaign without 


overcoats "’ 


(of ceaseless painting, or otherwise) 


High Strength materials in Hiduminium (Aluminium Alloy) so skil- 


fully and accurately wrought by Reynolds as to invite the “ bite’ 


of the micrometer with perfect confidence ... so strong as to 


shoulder 
or stat 


TUBE CO. 


bravely all peace-time reconstruction —whether mobile 
nary. 





LTD. AND REYNOLDS ROLLING MILLS CO. LTD. BIRMINGHAM, 11 












































il omen have been trained to do a large 
variety of work in the factory Here they are seen 


working on the assembly of an engine. 


FOR DETAILS OF THIS AND OTHER SCHEMES, APPLY TO 


GUY MOTORS LIMITED 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLE MANUFACTURERS 


WOLVERHAMPTON | 









For those who smoke for 
pleasure and not from habit 


PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 

















We regret that in the meantime the 
supply of ESSE Cooking Equipment 
except for work of national importance 
is very limited and we ask the indulgence 
of purchasers if delay occurs in fulfilling 


their requirements 


THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY 
Proprietor, SMITH& WELLSTOODLTD. Es1./854 
Head Office & Work 
BONNYBRIDGE SCOTLAND 
London Showrooms 
63 Conduit St., W.!, and II LudgateCircus,£.C.4 
Also at LIVERPOOL . EDINBURGH . GLASGOW 
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Said the mashie to the putter 


If I hear a person mutter 

That he really isn’t helping in the war 

I am sure he doesn’t know, sir, 

He can make a darn good show, sir, 

By promoting rubber salvage to the fore. 
There ’s no one now can doubt it 

We just can’t do without it; 

Every ounce of worn-out rubber we must trace. 
Old hot-water bottles will, sir, 

For example, fill the bill, sir, 

Have you any doing nothing round the place ? 


Rubber gloves and rubber washers 

Rubber golf balls and goloshes 

Rubber tyres from off the car you cannot run 
Rubber rollers that are split, sir, 

Rubber shoes that now don't fit, sir, 

With their salvage they will help to beat the Hun. 
You will never miss what’s given, 

And you'll know that you have striven 

To assist in making war production jump. 

If our victory 's to be speeded 

Every bit of rubber’s needed 

And to-day ’s the time to put it on the dump! 


Issued in the interests of ‘Rubber Salvage by 
THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Makers of the ““ NORTH BRITISH” Supercharged and “PIN-HI”’ Golf Balls. 
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